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THE OUTLOOK. 

Patrick Egan made his appearance in this ooun- 
try last week, his flight from Ireland being suspi- 
ciously contemporaneous with public charges that 
the funds of the National Land Léague, of whith 
he is treasurer, have been appropriated to the 
bloody work of the assassination Fenian societies, 
and public suspicion that he has appropriated part 
of them to his own use, The demand for an ac 
counting was followed by flight to this land of 
the free,” and to give new weight and credibility 
to the charge of misappropriation, Lady Plorenoe 
Dixie, who made the charge, was assaulted at Wind- 
sor, Saturday, by two men disguised as women, who 
attacked her with daggers and her in a swoon. 
It éannot be demonstrated the funds which 
furnished the assassins of Lord Oavendish and 
Secretary Burke, and provided the dynamite to 
blow up the London Times and the English 
government buildings in London, came from the 
Land League, but it looks very much as though, 
if there are two treasuries, the Land L is tribu- 
tary to the other, while it is very that the 
United States is the great source of supply 
for both. It is an evidence of the good 
“feeling between and America that 
‘England is well aware that the sinews of war for 
both Fenian Leagues and Land Leagues are derived 
chiefly from the United States, that the Irish plots 
would be powerless but for the constant supply fur- 
nished by Irish-Americans, and yet England does 
not suffer her cordial relations with this country to 
be affected by the fact. It is a fair question whether 
the time has not come for us, in self-pretection, to 
prevent our land from being made the Botany Bay 
of all the would-be assassins of Ireland, Eogtand, 


and the Continent; we rather think it has. Oualy |’ 


one degree less dastardly than the cowardly attempt 
to assassinate an unprotected woman is the attempt 
in mere wantonness to destroy some of the govern- 
The people 
were startled Thutsday evening by » 
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—— ey £4,000 ; $20,000. Happily no 
one was injured, An attempt was mile elmaltens- 
ously to dynamite the London Times oH. 
It is difficult to conceive any motive for this act 
except a mere wanton sensationalism, a mere blind 
rage, or a well-considered purpose to put the English 
people in a rage, prevent any remedial legislation, 
and make the separation between Ireland and Eng- 
land wider than before. It is humiliating to Ameri- 
cans to read in American newspapers the reported 
interviews with Irish-American braggarta, who, ata 
safe distance from the scene, jubilantly boast that 
they anticipated this outrage and darkly intimate 
that they had a hand in it. An extradition treaty 
which would enable the United States to send to Ire- 
land for trial every man against whom a prima facie: 
case was made out of having a share in schemes of 
assassination and incendiarvism would at least have 
the eff ot of silencing their foul and false tongues. 


Nothing in modern diplomacy has been more con- 
fused than the policy of Germany toward the Vati- 
ean. Prinoe Bismarck has apparently sacrificed 
consistency of method and principle and policy to 
a degree which has tewildered most lookers on, and 
has sometimes raised the suspicion that the German 
Ohancellor was not quite sure of his own road. At 
present, however, the advantage ia this diplomatic 
duel seems to be with the Germans, Germany 
made the first advances toward the Pope, and they 
were of such a character as to seem to involve all 
that had been secured in the long fight with the 
charch, but the insistence of the German Govern- 
ment upon the submission of all ecclesiastical ap- 
point ments to the decision of the civil — 


has preserved one essential point in the May laws, 


and has held back precisely the advantage which the 
Vatican would most like to secure, berlin has now 
asked Rome to define in terms how much it is will- 
ing to give up for the sake of a thorough understand 
ing and harmonious action, This will probably force 
the Pupe—to use a very unecclesiastical phrase—to 
show his hand. If he is not willing to do this it 
leayes upon him the responsibility of the present 
uncomfortable state of affairs, which results in what 
ia called in diplomatic circles a state of tension be- 
tween the two governments, 


The present Malagasy embassy in this country, 
which has not only awakened curiosity, but excited 
much religious interest, is an outcome of the old-time 
colonial rivalry between England and France—a 
rivalry partly commercial, partly religious. The 
faland of , whose area is greater than 
thatof the British Isles, but whose population is only 
about equal to that of New York State, has been a 
mission and colonial station of both France and 
England for a little overa century, In 1745 the 


French founded their first permanent colony—some 


attempts had been made and falled on the 
east coast of the island. In 1808, under King Rad- 
ama, the Hovas, who are the dominant and most 
highly developed tribe, established commercial rels 
tions with Great Britain. Christian missions of 
course accompanied each of these commercial move- 
ments; they were Roman Oatbolic missions under the 
French, Proteatant under the English, The latter 
were under the auspices of the London Missionary 
Society—the Oongregational body—and despite a 
period of nearly forty years of great persecution 
under King Radama’s successor, who endeavored 
to re-establish the policy of exclusion and the 


one of 
Christian Hovas under 
present Queen claim to be rulers of the entire island, 
2 assert that the Sakalavas now acknowledge 

thority. Bat the French claim's supreme 
authority in 


the rights of England in India and of Americans in 
America are buift upon that bad foundation; and 
there are plenty of people in the United States who 
wish to act on that principle now, whenever valuable 
lands—whethber for mining, timber, or agticuléare— 
are discovered in Indian reservations. The French 
ought to abandon this untenable position and treat 
with the aborigines of Madagascar, instead of claim- 
ing their land because, forsooth, they discovered it! 
But wo have a beam in our own eye to attend to 
before we attend to this mote in the eye of our 
French neighbor. We can extend to the people of 
Madagascar our heartfelt sympatuies ; we can do 
something toward fostering a public international 
sentiment which France will not entirely ignore; we 
can d mand for our own missionaries absolute pro- 
tection from French interference; but we cannot 
protect Madagascar from French invasion, nor give 
the Malagasy people any other assurance than that 
our land is welcome to them if they are at the last 
unable to protect themselves in their owu. It should 
be added that the word Malagasy indicstes the peo- 
ple by their language, which is a Madagascar dialect 
of the Malay tongue ; hence the name, 


At last something has been done by the State of 
New York to preserve the beauty of one of the no- 
blest pieces of scenery in the world. The Niagara 
Falls bill, which passed the Assembly last week by a 
vote of 68 to 89, provides for the appointment of an 
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CONTENTS. of the island, cecupied by the Sakalavas, an the 
ground of colonization and possession. The fact thas 
the French missions are Jesuit and the. English 
missions are Protestant does nothing to abate the 
fierceness of the dispute, which dates back to old 
tribal quarrels between different races, and is aggra- 
— vated by the Freuch and English colonial 
Pootry: Easter. By 8. 222 . ces 998 A commercial treaty was negotiated, under President 
< — Hayes, with the Queen of Madagascar, in which she 
Dr. Sophias eee assumed to act for the entire island, and in which her 
Dr. Dix on Woman's Mieslon 64 authority so to do was tacitly recognized by the 
— SD nominally to ratify this treaty ; really, to secure sym- 
e pathy, and, if possible, aid, in defending “thelr 
Ovs Youre Fotxs: country from what they regard asthe invasion of se 
France, The chief ambassador, who bears the 
euphonions name of Kavoninahitrimartvo, rightly 
Home Talks About the Word: Simon the Sorcerer. By Emily declares that if war should ensue between France 
and the people of the island, sivilization and re- 
— A — ligion will both suffer, and the Malagasy people j 
will be discouraged entirely in their endeavor to 
carry out a policy of enlightenment and fraterniza- 
tion with civilized nations. 
This is undoubtedly true; but it is not possible 
for the United States to correct*all abuses or prevent 
all wrongs, however palpable. The truth is, un | 
comparatively recent period every Christian nation 
acted on the principle that pagans have no rights é 
which Ohristiaus are bound to respect, and that any * 
newly discovered land belonged to the first Ohristian 
comer, the aborigines being treated like the wild 
— 
— . — — 
unpaid commission to select certain lands near the 
Falls to be reserved by the State for ever, and to 
efface, so far as possible, the disfigurements whieh 
have already been made by land-owners. This bill 
comes not a moment too soon, and aided, as it will be 
if it becomes a law, by private generosity, will preserve i 
a landscape which really belongs to the world. In * 
two years Goat Island will be for sale, and unless ae 
religion of paganism, the Christian churches | secured will be given over to mills and factories, a 
prospered, and the missionary triumph on the result which would finally and permanently deface 
island, paralleled, perhaps, only by that in the the glorious picture in which the United States and 
Sandwich nds, has passed into history a Canada have a joint interest, The Niagara Falls 
Association, of which the Rev. J. B. Harrison, 
Franklin Falls, N. H., is corresponding secretary, 
rificshock whick at this writing to have been | are endeavoring to srouse public interest and to 
7 ) | raise funds sufficient to preserve Goat Island; and to 
secure to the State a strip of ground in the “immedi 
df 
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stiful 
—— tho past Gray, and has since been im- 
mortalized by a whole school of English poets. It 
is proposed to run a railroad through one of the finest 
passes oog the lakes, and thus to destroy in part 
one of the finest pieces of scenery in Evgland. The 
Daliah, Ie ourselves, are beginning to discover 
that there are more things in life than the making of 


— infante, their parents belong, and the religious 
services of. euch denomination to be had according |. 
to ttt rules nd discipline, and to sfford all proper 


this measure, and who embody and represent the 
‘Protestant opposition to it, object to in it. In their 
riet they say that while there is only one chapel in 
4hat Institation, ‘‘ that chapel is open to all such 
) denominations withont discrimination, 

and their moral and religious teaching at appropriate 
touts is weleomed by the managers. The sick and 
- all other inmiates are attended by such clergymen as 
they desire, and the full exercise and enjoyment of | 
and worship, without distinction | 


profession 
oe preference, is enjoyed by all.” Yet, if we under- 


- stand aright the facts, the celebration of mass is not 


permitted ; and however useless or superstitious this 


ren tothe Protestant, it is not only an act of 


worship, but the great act of worship, not only a 


Io its present form this bill appears to us crude 
and likely to prove disastrous ; the visits of clergy- 
and the conduct of public services, whether 
instruction, must be left more 


— fa State asylums to choose 
their own instr<ctors and their own worship. Have 
they that right? In our opinion they have not; it 
4s a right that belongs to the free citizen ; it is for- 
The 


‘ity as in any sense the religion of the State. The 
State is not content to punish offenders; it is trying 
,to reform them. But the only possible inatru - 
ment for the reformation of men is religion, and 
the sole function of religion is the reformation 
of men. How can the State reform delin- 
ent if it has nothing with which to reform 
them? If it adopts the maxim of modern radicalism | 
be State can have no religion—all it can do is, 
4oshat criminals up snd let all religions have a hand 
vat them, on some principle of selection ; and if that 
foe. the. theory o the State, there is perhaps no 
eller way toselect them than to let the criminals do 
own selecting. If, on the other hand, the 
Ante is to undertake the work of 


Protestant; we hold that the apostles of Proudhon 


up in prison, depriving them of liberty of loeomo, 


State to provide Ohristian worship and lnstrnotion 
| Catholic inmates from Roman Oatholie instructors 


| epoch ; one in which she was handed over to the 


the logical secularist must concede the principle) 


contended for by the ‘‘ Catholic Union,” denying to 
the State the right to reform men; it must leave 


measures and mir For oumsely » We believe 
the old-fashioned Old Testament d e, that the 
State must have a religion, though it may be a very 
broad end catholic one; we hold that the religion of 
the State of New Yerk is essentially Obristian and 


und Herr Most cannot demand as a right to go into 
the State prison and preach socialism to the prison- 
ers as the true gospel of reform; that, in a word, 
the State, when it assumes the right to shut men 


tion, wages, home, friendships, etc., assumes also 
the right to deprive them of the liberty of worship 
and instruction, and must be equipped to teach 
them as well as to feed, to clothe, and to house them. 
Whether it would not be wise and Ohristian for the 


in the prisons and reformatories for the Roman 


ts emsther question. We think it would. 


It is difficult to interpret Dr. Dixe Lenten Leet, 
ures, the last of which we report in another column, 
without falling into the same indiseriminate mood 
which is his fatal weakness. If à saint of the Middle 
Ages, a Thomas & Kempis, should rise from the 
dead, ahd give in a course of lectures ‘his view of 
modern civilization, thosé who accepted with enthu- 
siasm and those who rejected with contempt his fears 
and his warnings would be equally uu wise. Dr. 
Dix's lectures are essentially medi sval ; but they are 
not for that reason unworthy of consideration. 
‘When a nominal Protestant compares: the expulsion 
of the religious orders from France to the seoularizy- 
tion of monastic pro under Henry VIII. ‘and 
Edward VI., and enumerates it among the signs of a 
drift toward atheiem, the true Protestant cannot but 
Ak in wonder how it is that an act which emanci- 
pated England, and from which her true Mberty and 
prosperity dates, should be so dreadful for France, 
whose moral and spiritual decay dates from the same 


custodian from whose ‘custody Euagland emancipated 
herself. When he declares that religion is fast dying 
out in Germany, one cannot but ask whether it is 
; | possible that he is ignorant of the religious reaction 
which has within the last ten years shown itself in 
Germany; or does he regard this as but an eddy pro · 
duced by the very force of the atheistic current? 
When he urges woman to regard it as her mission to 
infuse a diviner life into life—poetry and romance 
into literature in danger of degenerating into mere 
realism, and hepe and ideality into philosophy in 
danger of self-destruction through misanthropy and 
pessimism, and faith and love into religion in danger 
of assassination from dogmatism with its stealthy 
stab in the back and rationalism with its bolder 
threatning in front—we applaud, But when te reit- 
erates that woman is to equip herself for this work 
by shutting herself out from all that higher edaca- 
tion which makes her intellectually the peer of man, 
though not necessarily his. double, and gives her | 
with him that dominion over the world with which 
God endowed her at the creation, we rub our eyes 
and wonder whether we are in Turkey or the United 
States, in the sixteenth century or the nineteenth. 
On the whole, we venture, on behalf of the friends of 
woman's higher education and larger life, to extend 
to Dr. Dix our congratulations for the impulsb which, 
quite unintentionally and against his will, he bas 
given this movement ; not only because opposition is 
a splendid soil in which to grow anything, but also 
because he has produced in his definition of woman’s 
mission the most powerful argument for woman’s 
emancipation, and larger, nobler, intellectual equip: 
ment. 


MESSAGE OF EASTRR. 
Mu have tound it hard to accept the revelation 

of God in Ohristianity because at so many 
points it has. reversed their ideals and destroyed 
their illusions. Instesd of coming as the word of | 


end opportunity, it hes continually soughtits 


them, even in prison, to select their own reformatery . +. who reject 


eee to do it with ; and it 


heralds 


out of the valleys; instead of putting on the gar- 


ER intelligence | | 


ries of heaven it has allied 
made ite home with the 
es out in this reversal of 
abitual disregard of human 
ideals ; it is still so far beyond the thong his of men 
that they who profess it can step by the way to :|lis- 
„ hall be first in its kingdom and they 
can. find in ita divinest disclosures 
ground for scepticism. Religions that have grown 
out of human thought and aspiration have set the 
seal of divinity on beauty and greatness; God only 
has touched the meanest. things and given them the 
radiance of an infinite meaning. Genius, art, empire, 
suggest thoughts of majesty and power; it was 
reserved for Christianity to lift the lowliest and the 
most despised spheres of life up into the sunlight of 
God’s love. 

From the hour when it was cradled in a Manger 
Obristianity has made alliance with the sadness, 
the wretchedness, the awful mystery of life ; it has 
stood beside every abyss and let the light streara 
into it; it has grappled with the darkest sorrows and 
prophesied with uplifted face the dawn of a day all 
the more radiant for the darkness of the night that 
preceded it; it ‘thas declared among wrecked hopes 
the eternal safety of the soul’s treasures and happi- 
ness; it has affirmed under the crushing anguish of 


defeat the certainty of victory ; it has sung over clos- 


ing [graves the Easter carols of immortality ; with 
firm step and shining countenance it has walked the 
whole circle of darkness and mystery that closes 
round us; and looking through it with steadfast eye 
testified that it is but a mist of ‘the night, which * 
morning will roll away. 

Passing by all the splendid portals though which 
it might have come; bearing the truth of life ever- 
lasting to despairing men, it entered in through the 
narrowest and darkest of all gateways into infinity 
‘the grave. In the most appalling blackness it held 
aloft the lamp of immortality, in the most crushing 
serrow it spoke the tenderest word, in the most awful 
mystery it revealed the divinest certainty. It had 
stretched ovér all calamities, burdéns, sorrows and 


@isappointments the bow of promise; lust of all, it 


descended into the grave, and lo! that also was 
radiant, and the gate of Paradise. 
— 


TOWARD THOSE WHO ARE WITHOUT. 


“T is natural and prudent advice which a mother 
gives to her gon, to keep away from bad boys. 
„Do not speak to them, ner play with them, nor 
have anything to do with them,” she says, and re- 
peats with tearful earnestness, The reason is obvi- 
ous, Still, it is to be questioned whether the coun- 
sel or commandment does not go too far; whether 
the effect upon the boy is altogether good, in view 
of his own character, and his estimate of himself, and 
of the life he ig to live in the world ; whether the 
course which is commended is just; ‘and kind toward 
the boys against whom the warning is directed, | 
The boy should be taught the principles of truth 
and purity with all diligence. When he knows whet 
falsehood and profanity are, he should be taught 
their guilt. He should, be enjoined to stand aloof 
from the ways of his evil school-mates and neighbors. 
His conversation and habits and employments should 
be watched. His whole moral and religious training 
should be* vigorous and constant, He should be 
by the sanctities of his home and of the 
parental spirit and example, Let all this be said 


with the utmost emphasis, Then there would seem 


to be little need that he should keep himself pert 
from other boys with whom the school and 

ground must be shared, 

tegrity and firmness. ‘will hardly be titeoted 
unless he eomes in contact with those who put his 
virtue to the proof. His conscience will never be 
quicker, nor his moral sense more alert, than when 
he iss boy, The authority of others will never have 
more influence over. him than when he is under the 


‘steady and discreet government of the home. It 


should be reasonably safe to trust him in the little, 
but real, world in which he moves. 

He should be taught, farther, that he is to be the 
| helper of others ; not ble ma 
merely, but his books, and the teaching he 
delved to pers them, so 
those things which bt. It cannot 
be too early instilled into his mind | 932 
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| interests than those that are known technically as 
interests.” 
| Tho bill.which passed the New York Legislature 
| last yeat, and was vetoed by the Governor, providing 
) for the admission of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
| to the public institutions of the State, and their ad 
ministration of masse in those institutions, is again 
| before the Legislature. It directs the managers of 
every House of Refuge or Society for the Reforma 
o of Juvenile Delinquents, and of every institu- 
tion for the support. of the poor receiving public 
| aid, except, asylums for the insane, to permit, at | 
reasonable, hours, the inmates thereof to be visited | 
| facilities for auch visits aid services. The words in 
4tealics embody all that the Managers of the Society 
| for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the 
| Oity of New York, who are especially aimed at by 
— 
vmeans of inspiration, but the great means of inspira- 
“tion aceording to Roman Oatholic faith. We regar 
tat artiele of faith as essentially superstitious ; 
‘think there is no more virtue in the bread and wir 
than there isin the soul of the one who receives them 
) but wenone the less recognize that denying the mass t- 
the inmates of prisons and poor houses is denying 
them, when Roman Oatholies, the right to worshi; 
| God according to the dictates of their own conscienc 
; and the guidance of their own faith. 
fully under the control of the governing bod 
| of the prison or House of Refuge than th 
act appears fo leave it. But this defect migh 
be corrected and yet the essential principle of thé 
fundamental difficulty in this case lies in the en 
deavor to reconcile Ohristian principles in the trea 
ent of criminals with the repudiation of Ohristian 
* 
pae fallen amongst thi at oil and wine 
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part with his pennies for the heathen in Africa is 
well; to give shoes and books to the poor at home 
is excellent ; and to give the benefit of a boy’s good 
breeding and steady principle to those who are poor 
in character or evil in action cannot be less admi- 
rable, He should not be a Pharisee, nor a preacher, 
even. He should not wear a goodish saintliness of 
word and act. He should not be old before his time, 
But he should be a pure-minded, conscientious, 
manly, plucky:boy : good in his studies, and skillful 
in his sports ; knowing the right and able to main- 
tain it. If this be true of him pe can be trusted. He 
need not be kept under glass. He need not be taught 
to despise or condemn others. He can be prepared 
in his boyhood for the wide world which opens before 
him, where he must meet all classes and conditions of 
men; whom he should meet in robust manhood and 
a broad, living charity and helpfulness, Boys are 
quick to feel the influence of other boys whom they 
are compelled to respect. The little saint they treat 
with scorn, but a brave word, or a braver example, 
trom a boy of spirit will assert its power. When a 
mother and the teacher have failed, a word, a look, 
from a comrade in whom they believe will sway their 
life. 

It is doubtless one reason why so many who have 
come from good homes break down in the stress of 
the world, that, with all the theories of life in which 
they were instructed, they bad no discipline in the 
presence of the wrong, in standing by the right, in 
stubbornly adhering to principle, in suffering loss 
of goods or of favor rather than of integrity, in sub- 
duing evil with good, and winning another to the 
ways of righteousness. They had been told to be 
good, and to have nothing to do with bad boys. 
They were forced to confront bad men, with no ex- 
perience or training of their own, and they fell, 
The youth whose virtue and piety have been simply 
flattered and coddled at home, who has met nothing 
which would give vigor to his character, is sent to- 
college. He sees, hears, feels that which he never 
encountered before. The cage is open and he is in 
the outer air. He has never been taught to think 
for himself; to hold his faith with intelligence ; to 
resist the sophistries of the world; to stand against 
the worldliness which would drown him in its depths 
under specious pretenses; to be bold, brave, inde- 
pendent, faithful to conscience and to God. His 
amiable virtue is easily overcome. His gentle piety 
withers in the blast. The college is blamed; the 
terrors of college life are described with sighs ; one 
college rather than another is denounced ; when the 
trouble began before the young man saw a college, 
in the feeble training of the home, which was not 
suited to the world he was to live in. No faith was 
reposed in him, and he proved to have no confidence 
in himself. 

frequently hear young men advised not to 
enter this or that college because there are not 
many religious men in its faculty, or among its 
students. It is not safe, they are told. There is 
little spiritual life there, and their piety will be 
frozen. The whole energy is given to study, and 
spirituality must decline. There are some who even 
question the truth of Ohristianity, and before their 
denials faith will suffer shipwreck. That such coun- 
sels do not prevail is evident from the great number 
of young men who throng to the colleges which are 
thus assailed. That young men of high spirit, who 
will not be thought cowards or weaklings, who will 
have the highest eduoation and the broadest training, 
seek these colleges is precisely what should be ex- 
pected, Timidity is net the marked characteristic of 
young men—fortunately. If there is anything to be 
said concerning his belief which he has not heard, 
the young man will hear it it he can. Shut out from 
the living teacher, he will buy or borrow the book. 
It is a, meager library which will not furnish him 
the book. Much which passes for an increased 
spirit of doubt and questioning is merely the cour- 
age to face with open eyes the principles and 
reasons of belief, and to look them through in the 
broad daylight. It is not to be assumed that the re- 
sult will be disastrous to the faith. Disastrous or 
not, young men will prove all things, or attempt the 
proof, Why may we not believe that at the end they 
will hold fast to that which is good ? 

We have sketched already a vigorous boyhood, 
Let the boy enter one of the dreaded colleges, with 


anywhere. He need not fail. If he is trae to 


his boyhood he will not fail. Keeping him- 
self, he has an ample to save others. 
Is not the attempt worth making? What is to be- 
dome of the bad boys whom the good boys shun? 
What is to become of the hundreds of students in 
the defamed schools if Christian young men are 
afraid of them? Shall the leaven fear the meal? Is 
it for that purpose it has been made leaven? It is 
sadly true that very many of those who are entering 
college are not yet Christians themselves, It will 
not be of mnch service to them to hear men of their 
own standing denounced; or to be told that they can- 
not be trusted in the college they prefer, because it 
is not sufficiently religious ; or that they are sent to 
a college which they do not like, in the hope that 
they will be converted there. 

There are special characteristics in a young man’s 
life, His temper corresponds to his years. But 
those who have much to do with young men believe 
in them. They are not much affrighted by immatu- 
rity, and all which plays with it. They have seen 
beyond. They walk by faith because they have 
seen, They know that manliness in the teacher and 
associate tends to make men, Dr. Muhlenberg was 


shrewd when he walked the halls of his school with | 
heavy boots, that the boys might always know of his | 


coming, Age brings caution, sometimes, The 
young will not take counsel with their fears, They 
that would make them will do well to be like unto 
them. 


We might well have more confidence in the truth, 
and in our own belief; more trust in prayer and the 
influence of an earnest life. The spirit of inquiry is 
not to be deplored, Teachers must not be timid. 
A question is not a denial. Time will do nothing 
against the truth. ‘Time is the great enemy,” one 
has said, Time is the great friend of that which is | 
real. 

We might enforce and apply these remarks by a 
reference to the oldest American college, After its 
two hundred years of honest work under one system 
of government, many of its friends turned away from 
it because men whom they could not approve had 
come into power. They made a mistake, They 
should not have cast away the accumulations of two 
centuries, If they were in a minority, they should 
have kept their place and believed in themselves 
and their For many years little was 
heard from them but murmuring. They stood 
apart, and the college was given over to their oppo- 
nents. They would not send their sons to be taught 
where they had studied themselves, 
be but one result. Young men of their way of think- 
ing did not leave the college, because they had not 
entered it. Ministers were not sent out, because the 
sons of ministers and deacons had not been sent in. 
Orthodoxy did not graduate, because it had not 
matriculated. The college passed into the hands of 
the alumni, and the alumni were the men who had 
been allowed to become students, The descendants 
of the founders of the college, and of its patrons 
through nearly all its history, since the early part of 
this century have left the administration to others. 
The students have, to a considerable extent, come 
from families in sympathy with the college, The 
faculty is almost entirely composed of graduates of 
the college. From the alumni and their kindred 
have come chiefly the munificent endowments which 
have enriched the college, and the one hundred and 
eighteen scholarships which are open to needy stu- 
dents, and which yield from forty to three hundred 
and fifty dollars annually. From the same source 


have sowed bountifully of men and money have 
reaped bountifully. To-day the university has 


varieties of belief. Through the changes of recent 
and wiser years, the greater part of the students are 
from families of evangelical belief. Some of the 
faculty are evingelical men, and part of the gov- 
eruing boards, The college is a literary institution. 
It belongs to no church or denomination. From its 
students of to-day will come the faculty and over- 
seers of the future, It has daily prayers, conducted 


There could |) 


ition, 
‘ity all who seek its training. We have no desire to 


present the claims of any college ; in this 


there is no need. But we submit that it is 

just in view of these facts to point to the college in 
question as to a bad boy wich whom good boys must 
have nothing to do; or to warn good boys that they 
are too feeble in principle or piety to preserve their 
integrity in sucha place, This is not wiseas a 
method of treating the good boys, It is not helpful 
to the bad boys, who might he influenced by those 
who are better. The meal does need the leaven, 
and it might be that the leaven would make itself 
felt in the meal. Who knows? 

Nor is it generous treatment of the many teachers 
and students who are sincere Christian men, some of 
‘whom are diligent in religious service, to oall thecol- 
lege by very harsh names, to warn off young men of 
piety, to foster in the community a spirit of distrust, 
to despair of the days to come. The college is much 
like the world; and the world is a field, not a wilder- 
ness; and the college and the world belong to Christ 
and the church. | 


ON ANDOVER HILL. | 

F all bright and breezy places, what place cam 

rival the crest of old Andover Hill? And the 
brightness and breeziness of the hill-top are matahed 
by the light and freshness that prevail in the class; 
rooms of the venerable institution which covers it. At 
least some of us found it so, whose privilege it was to 
be present at the examinations of last Tuesday in the 
departments of Church History and Homiletics.... With, 


no discount from the full significance of the much- 
abused adjective, there was an exhibition of splendid, 


work. Whatever may have been said or thought about 


the decline of Andover in the number of its students, 


one may be very sure that the decrease has not been: 
without some very valuable compensations. Nothing 
less than the most severe and thorough training 
could have been behind the visible resale 
which appeared in the classroom. In these 
days, nothing is more necessary for a minister, or, ia- 
deed, for any one who would understand the ques. 
tions that are uppermost in the thought of the church, 
than an acquaintance with historic theology. In its, 


‘appreciation of that fact, the Andover of to-day is 
second to no institution in the land. It was only — 
natural, in view ‘of recent discussions, that the in- 


terest of a spectator should be focussed upon that. 
part of the examination which bore upon questions of. 
eschatology. A single word will express the spirit. man- 
tested both by teacher and pupils—candor. . These: 
young men know what they do know about the preg- 
‘ress of doctrinal development not because they have 
taken notes of it from the lips of the professor, but. 
because of original research under his direction. Our. 
colleges and scientific schools, of late years—notably, 
Yale and Princeton—have sent out their scientific ex- 
peditions, in which companies of students have done 
the work of explorers, and shared the honors and re- 
‘wards of discovery. In the old time it was suffi. 
cient that some one wise man should go, 
and come back and report what he had; 
seen and let his pupils see it only through his 

representation. The modern way is better. It trains 

scientific men. It awakens the taste for original re- 
search. It compels to thought. Precisely analogous 
to this method of the scientific schools ig Professor, 
Smyth’s method with his pupils. They constitute an 

expedition for research. And an enthusiastic set they: 
are. We suspectif the most that is known by the 

majority of ministers about the Ante-Nicene theology 

has been cridded out of a pretentious set of books with 

brown covers and red edges, manufactured in Edin-' 
boro’ town; if, indeed, many have gone so faraste. 
these. But these young men of Andover abjure 
pomiee—even religious ones—upon honor. They 
know what the Fathers believed because the Fathers, 

each in his own tongue, have spoken to them. A 

symposium in which each student presented the 

views of some one Ante-Nicene writer—gathered. up 

from all that he had written—upon the questions of 

eschatology, was to us a novel and 2 

of seminary examination. 

Professor Tucker’s department exhibited the some 
freshness and faithfulness. Au exhaustive diseus- 
sion of the methods and merits of Finney and Moody 
as evangelists, their agreements and differences, . 
and critical studies of scholarly representatives of the 
pulpit of te-day, disclosed the fact that the homiletic | 
machine is not tolerated at Andover. Upon the Whale, 
the outlook from the old hilltop was never more 


hopeful and inspiring. 


In order to draw from the Bester season its unfailing. 
lessons of bope and love the Sunday Afternoon this week is . 


largely given up to Easter meditations, and Mr. 1 
7 ns, and Mr. Beechar’s 


| 
| 
| 
— | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
have come the eight fellowships, The college has | | 
fulfilled the natural and proper law. Those who 
more than fourteen hundred students. They — | 
from all classes of the community, and with all | 
by the ministers who are connected with the Univer- 
sity. It provides such religious instruction as the 
students, or their friends, prefer. There are two 
flourishing religious societies, and a total sbati- | D 
which is in him will commend itself through his | nence society. Some ol the students are engaged 
noble life. He will enlarge the purity, the truth, in the work of different churches. The religious 
the spirituality of the place. He will grow strong | clement is not so strong or pervasive as could be : 
in virtue and charity, He may fail, But he may fail | desired, but it deserves grateful and hopeful recog- | 
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EASTER. for a father to tell his son, If you can get a scholar- | when they enter the universities. In the university 
ship you can go to school and the university; if not, | they have a steward to get the breakfast for them, run 
r. necessary errands, keep the room in order, and the 


“TIGHT reigneth dark : within a sealed tomb 
The promised Saviour of the world lies dead ; 
The cedar trees cast sombey shades of gloom : 
The shuddering stars burn palely overhead ; 
Hearts fail, whose highest hope has come to be 
Only the world’s consummate tragedy. 


Ye weary eyes that are too dim to see, 

Before the stone God's angels tireless walt; 
The infinite Heaven watcheth tenderly 
To keep his resting-place inviolate 

Who sleepeth. © have patience! Death is not 
The victor. Have ye all so soon forgot ? 


Upon the hopeless earth the sun is risen ; 
Across the bitter sea its gold is spread; 
Ye hearts that languish stil) in sin’s grim prison, 
Break off your chains! The dark-winged night is fled. 
God's word is verified. The angels sing, 
„The dead man liveth! He is Christ the King! 


ENGLISH PUBLIO SCHOOLS. 


public schools of Eagland were founded for 

the purpose of affording a classical education to 

the children of the gentry. The expense of attending 

them ranges from $730 to $1,200, or $1,500 a year. 

The reader will perceive that they resemble the pub- 
lic schools of the United States only in name. 

Eton and Rugby are familiar words in America. 
Harrow and Winchester are less known than their more 
famous contemporaries, but so far as I can judge have 
an equally good reputation in England for scholarship. 
These are the four great public schools of England, 
There are also in the larger towns grammar schools 
* on a foundation” which are doing for the town boys 
the same or a similar work. On a foundation” is 
Eaglish for “endowed.” I visited two of these en- 
dowed schools, one in Manchester and one in Birming- 
ham. The former was comparatively modern, at least 
the building was. It was largely a day school. The 
gymnasium, which was the only show room” in the 
building, was quite the finest, both in structure and 

I have ever seen. Neither here nor any- 
where else in Eugiand, except in some of the School 
Board schools, was I invited in toa recitation. The 
English people apparently do not believe in making an 
exhibition of their recitation rooms. If the American 
plan is pleasanter for the visitor the English plan is 
more agreeable to the scholar. It is characteristic of 
the national difference; we do everything before 
folks, with a small weakness for publicity, not to say 
display ; they do everything under cover, with a weak- 
ness for reserve. Their national vice is pride; ours is 
vanity. I confess that I think theirs is the preferable 
of the two. The school at Birmingham is an inheri- 
tance from past ages; if my memory serves me right, 
it was founded by Edward VL The building is ven- 
erable. That endowment of land which the king gave 
it has increased in value with the growth of the city, 
and it is now well equipped for the larger work which 
that growth has put upon it. 

But the Englishman does not believe in free educa- 
tion. The truths which cost little will be valued little. 
These endowments provide for the free education of a 
few, sometimes a privileged class, mere generally 
those that earn the privilege by special schelarship. 

The in this respect is illustrated by the his- 
tory of Eton. Originally Eton was an endowed school 
for about seventy boys; it was founded as a feeder to 
Cambridge. The boys inherited a right to the school, 
which descended along with land, title, etc., in the 
favored families, from generation to generation. The 
_ school was an exceptionally good one, and other boys 
went up and applied for the privilege of entering, and 
were admitted. There was no tuition fee, but at the 
end of the term the pupil went in to bid his principal. 
good-by, and shoved a note under a book left conven-: 
jently for that purpose on the library table. This 
varied in amount from 410 to £70, according to the 
‘means, the generosity, and the good feeling of the 
pupil. Gradually the outsiders grew £0 as to outnum- 

ber the collegians, as they were and still are called, 
and regular fees took the place of a gratuity. Finally, 
in spite of much opposition from the owners of 
** vested rights,” the hereditary privilege of going to 
Eton for nothing was abolished, and the seventy 
scholarships were thrown open to competitive examina- 
tion, There are every year a great number of appli- 
cants, some sixty or seventy, out of which, by examina- 
tion, ten or twelve are selected for the entering clasa. 
This is an illustrative and typical fact. English 
schools and universities abound with similar scholar- 
ships. To get a scholarship is to get in England no 


mere empty honor, but a very tangible pecuniary — 


sometimes 4 respectable income, It is not uncommon 


| 


at Rugby” knows, is divided into different houses.“ 


you can go into business.” It serves as a method of 
natural selection. The boys who are capable of utiliz- 
ing a higher education are the ones who have the 
best chances of getting it. This method compares 
favorably with the American method of giving scholar- 
ships to the poor, or a bonus to those who are studying 
for the ministry. It is one of the great factors in the 
development of an upper educated class, which the 
English system has produced more effectively than 
ours. We educate all men much better than England; 
England educates some men much better than we do. 
Our education averages far better; her higher education 
reaches a considerably higher high-water mark. In 
the institutions of learning we have learned men; but 
outside of them we have developed no popular 
scientists equal to Tyndall and Huxley, no philosophic 
thinkers comparable to Herbert Spencer, no critics 
equal to Matthew Arnold, and no Biblical scholars the 
peers of Alford and Ellicott. 

English scholarships, however, by no means make 
education free. It costs a collegian in Eton, who has 
nothing to pay, from $350 to $600 a year; what it 
costs a student who bas no scholarship I do not 
know, but I judge anywhere from $800 to $1,200. 
The elements in its cost will appear presently. 

Of the English public schools, I visited both Eton 
and Rugby. At the former I was the guest of a pupil, 
at the latter the guest of the head-master; and I thus 
saw the two institutions from very different points of 
view. Perhaps to this fact, as much as tothe differ- 
ence in the institutions themselves, is due the different 
impressions which they made upon me. 

Eton is situated just across the Thames river from 
Wiodsor Castle. It is an ancient village, with queer pro- 
jecting walis, and a crooked winding street, huddled as 
close up to the castle as possible, as if frightened and 
fleeing to the shelter of its towering battlements for 
protection. And this, I suppose, is exactly the his- 
toric truth, and the reason why the village has not 
spread out, as an American village would do, over the 
ample meadows which environ it. The school is in 
the outskirts of the town; the buildings are mostly 
aneient, most picturesque and roomy, and more at- 
tractive to the visitor than comfortable to the resident. 
[ arrived as the boys were just issuing from their reci- 
tation rooms, and it was a sight not to be forgotten— 
to see seven hundred boys, of ages ranging from twelve 
to sixteen or eighteen, all wearing the conventional 
stove-pipe hat, which is part of the regular dress of an 
Eton boy, as is the gown of an Oxford or Cambridge 
undergraduate. I found my host, to whom I had been 
introduced by a letter previously forwarded by his 
father, and after a few moments“ delay on his part, to 
get the necessary leave of absence, we started on our 
tour, first of Eton and afterwards of Windsor Oastle. 

The public school, as every reader ot Tom Brown 


The pupil enters a house just as at Oxford or Oam- 
bridge he enters a college.“ He becomes a member 
of that house. At Rugby there are eight of these dif- 
ferent houses, and about the same number at Eton. 
Each of these houses is under the charge of its own 
house-master, He carries iton as a boarding-house, 
takes the fees, and furnishes the table, and pockets the 
profit or the loss. It is always a profit, and generally 
a good one. Teaching isa much more remunerative 
business in England than in America. The master’s 
salary will ordinarily range from $1,200 or $1,500 a 
year to $7,000 or $8,000. No one knows exactly what 
the income of a successful house-master or head master 
is, for he is paid not a salary by a board of trustees, 
but in fees and perquisites. But well-informed Eng- 
lishmen credit the head master of Eton with an income 
of $15,000 a year, and probably it is not less in the case 
of the head master of Rugby. 

Each pupil has his own room. Rooming together 
and studying together are unknown in England. The 
whole herding process so common in America from the 
nursery up is abhorrent to an Englishman. He is a 
semi-social, but never a gregarious animal. In Rugby 
there are dormitories in which the boys sleep, and 
sitting-rooms in which they gather for social life; but 
each boy has his room for study, usually without even 
a single room-mate. In Eton, at least in the college, 
the study-room and bedroom are all one, each boy 
having his own solitary apartment. The boy from his 
entrance on public school life begins to shift for him- 
self. His house gives him a breakfast of tea and 
bread and butter; he markets for himself for what else 
he wents—eggs, marmalade, jam, potted meats. In 
school, as out of it, the American breakfast of fish, beef- 
steak, hot cakes, or what not, is unknown. The boys 
breakfast in small rooms, twenty or twenty-five to- 
gether, each eating such breakfast as his means, his 
tastes, his skill in marketing, or the liberality of a 
wealthier friend may afford him. The school is 
divided into classes or forms.“ The sixth-form boys 


breakfast in their own rooms, as they do afterwards 


like. In the public schools this service is rendered 
for the senior, or sixth form boy, by a boy in the first 
form, who blacks his boots, brushes his clothes, runs 
his errands, does his shopping, prepares his broakfast of 
tea and toast, and makes himself generally useful. 
This isa fag.“ The sixth form boy may be a tailor’s 
son, the first form fag the scion of a duke; school dis- 
tinctions take precedence of all others. Hardship there 
sometimes is, tyranny, even occasional cruelty ; but no 
English boy apparentlf feels the degradation which 
every American boy would feel in rendering such a 
menial service. Is it quite clear that the American 
boy is right? Isthere any degradation in rendering 
such a service fora senior? Might not our American 
society be more subordinate to law and order if our 
school life taught practically the value and worth of 
legitimate subordination? Atall events, my young 
English guide, who had been through the experience, 
neither saw nor felt any objection to the fagging sys- 
tem, though he frankly admitted that it was sometimes 
marred by individual acts of petty tyranny and abuse. 
Iam not sure whether it survives in Rugby, though 
Arnold not only permitted it, but put value upon it as an 
importent part of his system of school discipline. The 
boys of each house dine together in a common hall: 
no soup; roast beef or mutton, bread, and dessert of 
“sweets.” The school provides each boy with beer; 
wines are not allowed. There is avery simple tea at 
six, and supper of bread and cheese and, I believe, 
cold meat, if one wants it, before going to bed. The 
rooms are warmed by the fireplace—the universal 
method in Enogland—and lighted with candles. How 
the boys, who do much of their principal studying 
during the evenings, can get out Greek, and Latin, and 
mathematics, by the light of a flaming candle, and pre- 
serve their eyes, is a mystery on which I did not get 
any light, and ean give none. Perhaps the Eoglish- 
man’s foggy atmosphere accustoms him to a dimness 
of illumination. He dreads a glare as much as an 
American dreads darkness. | 

There is one relic of ancient times at Eton which 
strikes the modern American as somewhat singular; 
this is the whipping block. This ancient instrument 
stands in the corner of the yard. When a culprit is to 
be castigated he is brought hither and a call is made 
for the first form boys. The two wo come last at the 


scene pay the pemalty for their tardiness by being re- 


quired to hold the offender down over the block while 
the head master administers the switching. The ex- 
tent to which the habit of fees and perquisites is carried 
in England receives a curious illustration from this 
ceremony. The head master makes a special charge 
for his service of five shillings ($1 25), which is duly 
transmitted to the parent with the other extras at the 
end of the term in the school bills. Whether the fact 
that the head master of Eton has thus a direct pecu- 
niary interest to switch offenders as often as is con- 
sistent with the interests of justice has anything to do 
with the frequency of the administering of the birch, I 
do not know; but in Eton, where he is paid for it ' by 
the job,” the birching occars two or three times a 
week, while at Rugby, where it is purely a labor of 
love, ithas not been administered more than five or 
six times in ten years. 

I have taken Eton rather than Rugby as a basis for 
this description of an Eaglish public school, because it 
isa more characteristic, or, at all events, a more con- 
servative English institution. Rugby is a thoroughly 
modern school, and its head master is a thoroughly 
modern man. Its lifeis a nineteenth century life. Its 
school buildings have doubled in the last twenty years. 
It has excellent facilities for the study of chemistry, a 
practical laboratory, a fine library, museum, and art 
building, an observatory, and a workshop, where I 
saw some very good carpenter’s work in process of 


making by pupils under a practical instructor. It has 


two hospitals, one for contagious cases. The latter is 
entirely cut off from the community, only the attend. 
ant physician being allowed to go in and out; even the 
food for the patients being breught to the door and 
left to be taken in by attendants within. What most 
impressed me was the abundant and estimable provis- 
ion made by the school for the physical development 
of the pupils. Until a comparatively recent period the 


body has been regarded by American schools, as it — 


still is by some of our public schools, as a necessary 
evil, and the demand for recreation as a sign of infant 
depravity. The Eaglish public school regards the end 
of education to be a healthy mind in a healthy body. 
At Eton is a swimming master, who examines every 
boy, and certifies him to have passed a swimming ex- 
amination, before he can join one of the numerous 


boat-clubs which enliven the river Thames in the sea- 
son. At Rugby isan admirable swimming-bath, the 


water of which is made warm in winter, and in which 
I found some boys in the month of February; a tennis 


court and a racket court, erected at considerable ex- 
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pense, by the schodl, for the boys; while, as every 
reader of ‘‘Tom Brown” will remember, the games 
that need little or no apparatus, such as foot-ball, 
cricket, fox and hounds, etc., have as much enthusiasm 
of approbation and appreciation from the teachers as 
the more serious work in Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics. 

Perhaps one who has had only a glimpse of English 
schools, and little more than a glimpse at the analogous 
institutions in the United States, ought not to institute 
a comparison between the two. My deductions may, 
however, go for what they are worth, and I judge that 
while in adaptation of studies to the needs of modern 
life our best public schools are quite equal to the best 
in England, and in direct personal moral supervision 
over the pupils by the teacher are superior, in wealth 
of equipment, in liberal compensation to the teacher, 
in provision for physical development, and in wise 
scholarships serving as real and healthful stimulants 
to excellence in study, we have nothing in the United 
States to compare with Rugby, Eton, Harrow and 
Winchester. L. A. 


ITALIAN POLITICS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


HE clerical party here is lifting up its head amid 

all the signs of discontent, and some of their 
newspapers are very bold. Liberty of the press favors 
them as well as their opponents, and I read the other 
day a solemn article headed, Mene Tekel, Peres,” ad- 
dressed to the governing powers of Europe in general. 
“Tf,” says the writer, the heads of governments 
meaning of course anti-Catholic governmente—instead 
of using the Bible as a means of turning away Oath- 
olles from their faith would inform themselves through 
its pages as to their own destiny, they might find it 
more to their own interest.” And again, this morning 
another clerical organ describes liberalism as the canker 
which is eating out the life of the nations, and be- 
wails the perversity which rejects the only possible 
remedy; namely, submission to the church of Jesus 
Christ; f. e., the Holy Roman see. It attributes the 
disorgan'zation and corruption of society over which 
it laments in Italy to the breaking up of the little 
kingdoms and duchies which were fountains of polit- 
ical purity and of religious life, and especially to the 
robbery committed against the chureh by Victor Em- 
manuel and his Piedmontese. This is. bold talk in 


the face of the king and his government, and means 


something. It means, in short, that the clerical party 
here are aware of and in sympathy with some revolu- 
tionary scheme which includes as one of its main 
features the restoration of Rome to the Pope. The 
manifesto of Jerome Bonaparte has brought this con- 
spiracy to light perhaps a little sooner than the au- 
thors intended, and they seek unsuccessfully to deny 
its existence. 

Counting on the general discontent, the party of 
the papacy is once more hopefal, and it is conceivable 
that it might make one more struggle. 

Covering itself with the sacred names of God and 
of Uhrist, professing to be animated solely by the de- 
sire for the establishment of the kingdom of righteous- 
ness, the wily Roman oligarchy shuts its eyes to every- 
thing but its own supposed advantage, and would 
gladly see the streets of Rome once more wet with 
blood, and its inhabitants sold into the hands of a 
foreign power, if they might get back their position 
and revenues. And there are Roman Catholics in 
free America in sympathy with these views, and ready 
to give money to carry them out; some of them as 
sincerely persuaded as was Saul of Tarsus that in thus 
acting they would be doing God service. 

It is not conceivable that the Papacy should settle 
down permanently into its present condition of inac- 
tivity; and on the other hand, it is certain that it will 
never reconcile itself with the present Government of 
Italy. What course can then lie before it save the one 
I have indicated? If Leo XIII. does not act over 
again the part of his predecessor, it is simply from 
inability. Should I be asked what I think of the pros- 
pect of an attempted restoration of the papal power, 
I should say that while not immediately probable it is 
conceivable. If asked again whether such attempt 
would have any chance of success, I should say, 
possibly for a very brief time, but to be followed by a 
terrible reaction that might sweep the papacy com- 
pletely and forever out of existence. 

While professing to stay itself on the assurance of 
Obrist that the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
the church, the Roman see builds its hopes of final 
victory on something more tangible and material than 
the promise of Onrist, and that something is the ele- 
ment of socialism. So terrible is this element that 
were it in the power of any human institution to protect 
from it, that protection must inevitably be sought as in- 
finitely precious. But the power of the Roman Catholic 
Ohurch to control this element is about equal to the 


power ot seingle-handed coschman at night on the step. 


pes of Russia against a pack of hungry wolves pursuing 
their prey. There is a reflection of a great truth in this 
offer of shelter on the part of the Roman Church. 
Christianity alone can save us from the overwhelming 
destruction with which we are threatened. This is 
most true—but, alas! not the Christianity buried under 
the superstitious encumbrances and worldly policy of 
Rome. Yet the two horns of the dilemma sem to be 
Socialism and Romanism, and between them even 
Prince Bismarck has hesitated. 

While every State in Europe is armed to the teeth to 
protect itself from its neighbors, its inner life is being 
gnawed away by the discontent of its people ; and this 
discontent is steadily increasing under the grievous 
burden of military conscription and expense. Com- 
munism within Paris was found to be a worse enemy 
than the Prussians without; the Nihilists are more 
dangerous to Russia than all her other foes united; 
and so it is with all the other powers. 

It is hardly possible for people living in America to 
conceive of the amount of suffering endured in Europe 
from the single cause of the military pressure. Oaly 
by the memory of the great war can they begin to un- 
derstand, and it is hard for them to realize that those 


exceptional circumstances are the normal ones here. 


Military service begins to press on boys here almost 
from their birth, and enters practically into the ques- 
tion of their education from the age of five years. The 
only chance of getting any alleviation in their service 
is by having reached the second year in the university 
course before their twentieth year, when conscription 
lays hold of them. This state of things entitles them 
to ashorter and more endurable drill, in the rank of 
under officers instead of common soldiers, With this 
aim in view, I know little boys who are taxed beyond 
their mental and physical strength, crammed with 
word knowledge to the total disregard of real 
profit, in the hope that they may succeed in passing 
the necessary examinations year by year. The grade 
may not be high as regards real knowledge; but 
Italian education is still in the background compared 
with the rest of Europe, and the elementary departments 
especially are lamentably off both as to text-books and 
teachers. Much time is inevitably lost through the dull- 
ness and dryness of the course enforced on the lower 
grades of scholars, and the intelligence, instead of being 
quickened, is rather dulled by attention to routine and 
words instead of realities. Italian conscripts suffer 
much from the hard drill and insufficient. food; and 
the quick pace at which they are marched is said to 
cause many deaths from pneumonia. The annual 
maneuvers in camp, which come in the heat of the 
summer, are also a great strain on the men. This 
last season the camp was surprised by heavy rain, 
yet the king, so I am told, refused to postpone the ex- 
ercises. In consequence of this one fact great sick- 
ness and many deaths occurred, as indeed was inev- 
itable, when it is considered that in camp the men 
wear but one suit of clothes day and night. Again, 
great suffering arises from the fact that after these 
three years of enferced service men are liable to be 


maneuvers, and come straight from their desks or 
their shops to the violent labors of military operations 
in the heat of an August sun. 

No wonder there is discontent everywhere under this | 
heavy pressure; the wonder rather is that masses of 
men submit so long to such a heavy yoke. We are 
in that period of the world’s history when men every- 
where are absorbed in learning the art of war; and it 
is but too evident that we have to pass through more 
bloodshed and misery before the blessed time shall 
come when the nations shall learn war no longer. The 
times are critical, the signsare ominous. Where shall 
we look for help? where flee for protection? Every 
government is on its trial, and very rapidly are the 
people learning that in no form of government can 
safety be found. Is it not time for the Lord to work? 
for vain is the help of man. J. A. 8. 

Roux. 


— 
— — 


DR HOPKINS ON EVOLUTION. 


[The Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL.D, Ex-President of Williams 
College, is delivering a course of lectures in Princeton Seminary, in 
the first of which de discusses evolution. The following is the 
substance of this lecture.) 


HE grandest description ever given of man is in the 
first chapter of Genesis. We see there implied 

the sonship of man and the fatherhood of God. This 
sonship is truly apprehended only in Christ. Man was 
not formed in the image of a god, but of God, the God 
of the first chapter of Genesis, the Oreator of the 
heavens ‘andthe earth. In man as created by him and 
in his image we have a being worthy of redemption. 
We have herein a congruity essential to the unity of 
the Scriptures. We care little whether you take crea- 
tion in the higher or lower sense of the term. In look- 
ing at the marvelous distribution of oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbon, and their nice adjustments in 


quantity and quality, we cannot repree the conviction, 


called out without warning to take part in the camp 


„He weighed the mountains in scales and the bills in. 


a balance.” We think we are safe in supposing that 
matter had its origin in time, rather than that it er- 
isted from eternity. Do you deny the fact of man’s 
original creation? Did man come to be man by crea- 
tion? or evolution ? or, what is the same thing, by a proc- 
ess Of development? Evolution and development im- 
ply involution and envelopment. Mr. Tyndall as- 
sumes the existence of matter in the sun in a nebu- 
lous state. There were shut up in matter certain po- 
tentialities, certain forces. Man was developed upward 
from below, If it be admitted that in certain aspects 
the language of the Bible favors evolution, it is no less 
true that it represents God as a personal God com- 
manding those processes. But in making man there 
18 no affinity with evolution. Was he created by God, 


or was he evoked by forces inherent in matter? We 


take Genesis. 

The author of Genesis proclaims the unity ot God; 
monotheism. Was this an inference drawn from the 
unity of his works? That unity could not then have 
heen known, There was no science to help man to 
this conclusion. Indeed, as he looked at earth, air, and 
water, and their deep commotions, he might naturally. 
have inferred the very opposite. Whence this idea of 
man’s creation in the image of God, and with dominion 
over every living thing? Nature must have been 
established when man was created. And how, but 
through revelation, was he to get an idea of chaos? 
Evolution does not account for the origia of anything. It 
assumes the existence of nebulous matter. It puts itself 
on the same plane with the author of Genesis. How was 
the matter there? To the brutes and to many persons. 
most things seem a mere matter of course. They are 
surprised merely at what is new. But to wonder be- 
longs not to a being evolved from an ape. And 
wonder increases instead of diminishing by reason of 
familiarity. The future life under a different form (is 
not stranger than the present life under its present 
‘form. A personal God is no stranger than a personal 
self. Existence of all kinds is wonderful. Evolution 


has no advantages. The one assumption is not worse 


than the other ; the assumption of matter, the assump- 
tion of God. Evolution requires new asssumptions all 
‘the time. Let us concede to nebulous matter an exis- 
tence. Whence life? Whence organism? Tyndall 
speaks cf an-organiem sensitive all over. Whence 
organs? Why, the organs have been differentiated, 
Differentiated by what? By differentiation. This 
surely ought to be satisfactory. The eye was formed. 
This formation began by rays of light falling on pig- 
ment cells vaguely sensitive all over. What of propa- 
gation ? of the sexual relation? How were two indi- 
viduals of different sexes to reach the same stage of 
development, and at the same time ? 

Whence the upward tendency? This involves a law 
which enters into the whole construction. The sur- 
vival of the fittest cannot account for it. The lower. 
orders were the most ancient. Man did not survive. 
He came. And he came naked, weaponiess, relatively 
feeble, surrounded by savage beasts, and least fitted 
to survive. Their idea of the survival of the fittest is 
the survival of the strongest. Sow wheat and Canada 
thistles together, and which will survive? Which is 
| fittest? The ground brings forth fruits, seeds, thorns, 
thistles. It is only by the sweat of the brow that the 
survival of the fittest for man is secured. Why do 
not lions, tigers, and wolves dominate the more useful 
animals for man? Why, but in that law by which 
the weaker animals are made more numerous and 


prolific? 
Evolution cannot account for the movement up- 


wards. Darwin’s theory of the origin of species is 
supposed to give support to evolution. (1) It may do 
so if there be a propagation of one species for another. 
The variety of pigeons is great; but no pigeon has 
ever been changed to an eagle. (2) The change muat 
be from lower to higher. Species often degenerate. 
Men degenerate. Here is evolution downwards, 

Evolution is essentially atheistic. It does not ac- 
count for the origin of man. 

Herbert Spencer admits the power of the unknown 
and the unknowable as the agency by which evolution is 
brought about. It he maintains that this power isinherent 
in matter, then he is an evolutionist; but if separate 
from matter, then he is not an evolutionist. There 
are as great differences among evolutionists as among 
theologians. Prof. Fiske ranks among his ablest dis- 
ciples. He speaks of the Unknowabie; but he knows 
it to be, and that it is independent of matter. To this 
power there is no limit in time or space. All the 
phenomena of the universe are referable to this in- 
finite and eternal power. It is the author of the moral 


law. To holiness it gives the divine sanction; to n 
the divine condemnation. It is an infinite and eternal 

Being, capable of effort (and enormous effort too) 
through the ages. Evolution knows that this power 
is not a person, that it has no self-consciousness, that 
it does not contrive ; it knows naught of the Usknow- — 
ablé, nor of the dogmas handed down by priests. And 
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this is what they style scientific knowledge. When 
they introduce the terms sins, holiness, moral law, we 
recoguize the livery of heaven to clothe evolution in. 
Now some evolutionists attempt to reconcile science 
and religion. The phantom of hostility (say they) be- 
tween religion and science must be exorcised now and 
for ever. What does this amountto? By religion do 
they mean Christianity? No. Is eternal life embrac- 
ed in (their) science? No. It is unknown and un- 
knowable. The unknowableness is that we cannot 
find out him whom we call Our Father ;” that he is 
nota person. They deny to him every attribute of 
Father. He cannot work miracles, he cannot make a 
revelation ; cannot answer prayer; is not to be wor- 
shiped, nor to be loved. Evolution can consort with 
Christianity only by destroying it. In fact evolution 
is reconciled with no religion which recognizes a per- 
sonal God. 

Scripture statement: Man was created. Is there 
more mystery connected with this statement than with 
the declarations of evolution? A matured man stands 
before me, one of full stature and perfect in form. 
Twenty-six years ago where was the material out of 
which he was made? His carbon perhaps lay in the 
rocks, and his oxygen and nitrogen were floating over 
the Himalayas. We simply say, He grew.” Ous- 
tom blinds us. Noone wonders. Evolution says that 
man is evolved, when not one particle of matter in 
him was in the original. Is it any more strange to 
bring together these particles instantly than in twenty- 
years? What great distinction is there between evo- 
lation and growth? Look at a field the first of April 
and then the first of July. Whence the four tons of 
clover on it? Yes; we know all about it. It grew.” 
Life and organization did not always exist. There must 
have been a beginning. We gain nothing philosophic- 
ally by these fine-spun theories of ‘‘science falsely so 
called.” 

Even thus it stands: ‘‘So God created man in His 
own image, in the image of God created He him ; male 
and female created He them.” 


The Home. 


HOW TO BEGIN A HOME. 
By Marzcarer E. Sanesrer. 


ID you ever hear a gray-haired man or woman 

say, Ab, well, if I had my life to live over 
again, and eould have my present experience to guide 
me, I would manage things very differently!” But 
the fortunate individual does not exist to whom that 
chance has been given. Once gone, time never re- 
turns, and therefore it is of the greatest importance 
for you, dear readers, who are rich in youth and hope, 
to use these golden days to advantage. 

You are beginning a home. Tours isa grand op- 
portunity. What will you make of it? sort of 
home shall this be, to which ypu go, I trust, while the 
joy-belis are still ringing for your wedding? 

The first thing I would say to you is, do not begin 
in a boarding-house. Let your home from the first 
have the sweet seclusion of being your very own. Sit 
at your own table, spread for two. Shut your door 
upon the rest of the world, and feel that your house, or 
your fiat, or your small apartment, as may be, is 
hemmed in with sacred privacy. 

Larger or smaller, determine that your home shall 
be carried on honestly. Pay for things as you get 
them. Be resolved to live within your income. To 
this end let husband and wife be perfectly candid with 
each other. There should be a financial basis, and a 
— expenditure, thoroughly understood by each 

An immense amount of friction, of humiliating 
irritation, and trouble would be ssved if people who 
are beginning home life would act with common sense 
and fairness about money matters. The husband is 
the bread-winner. The wife is the loaf-giver. He 
directly earns the family income. She also helps to 
earn it by caring for the internal economy of the 
household and leaving him free to attend to his busi- 
ness or his profession. 

Domestic financiering is commonly carried on in a 
loose hap-hazard way, to the last degree absurd. Tou, 
hand in hand at the altar, do not dream that so sordid 

Well, take my advice and it never will: Buy no- 
thing for which you cannot pay, keep out of debt, and 
have a common purse, each partner being fully in the 
confidence of the other. And as we are stewards of 
the divine bounty, let it enter into your home plan to 
give systematically, as God prospers you, to the poor, 
to home and foreign missions, to the cause of God and 
the coming of his xingdom. 

Begin your home in a spirit of unselfishness. Your 
love for each other should not make you careless of 


ity, inviting guests to your house, and giving them of 
your best, not in the way of food and lodging only, 
but in the interchange of thoughts and opinions. 
Nothing brightens a house and breaks its routine like 
neighborliness. Be at home to friends, and let the 
home wear an air of weleome to all who come within 
ite doors. 

A home should bave its ideal to which it aspires. Of 
all people they are most to be pitied who are satisfied 
with to-day, in the sense of having nothing to climb to 
to-morrow. ‘‘To live that each to-morrow find us 
farther than to-day” should be our aim. Be the 
furnishing plain, be the margin for luxury narrow, still 
let the frugal housewife look forward to something 
better farther on. 

You ought to think much of your day of small things 
in this regard. It is delightful to have to economize, 
so that the new picture on the wall marks an event in 
the home history, and the new rug on the floor is an 
episode, and the new book on the shelf is cause fora 
family festival. 

Talking of home history, why not write one? Why 
not set down, day by day, in a book, the pleasant 
happenings of life? Tour children—and you will be 
blessed indeed if they fill the home nest with laughter 
and song—will by and by prize such a volume as 
above rubies. 

Do not isolate the new home by being strangers and 
pilgrims, with no rest for the soles of your feet, among 
the churches. Have a church home from the begin- 
ning; a pew, and a place, and a pastor, and Christian 
friends of your own, so that your household shall be 
one of the lights on some golden candlestick that 
shines in your community for Jesus. 

Guard against small displays of temper, against jeal- 
ousy, against slight misunderstandings. 

Husband and wife should be chief friends to each 
other, and no entering wedge of alienation should dis- 
turb or fracture their intimacy. 

It is the little rift within the lute, that by and by 
will make the music mute.” 7 

Love must rule the happy home, and Jove must’ be 
longsuffering sometimes, since we are men and women; 
not saints and angels. 

If you want your home to risein beauty and symme- 
try, build it on the Bible. : 

I beg you to have family worship, always, at least 
once a day. Read the Bible together, and together seek 
the presence and the benediction of the Master. That 
is a cold and cheerless abode in which there is no room 
for Christ. Let the time never be that your little ones 
as they come, and your friends as they visit you, shall 
be surprised at a call to family prayers. Courage, dear 
young people, if this appalls you at the outset! It 
will soon become your dearest and most hallowed 
privilege. 

Begin right! Go on right! Your home will bea 
type of heaven. 


PLANTING AND CUTTING DOWN TREES. 
By Parsons, In. 
22 
Woodman, spare that tree, 

| Touch not a single bough, 

express a sentimental idea inspired by a so-called 
profound love of nature, and to plant a tree some- 
where is declared by all evangels of rural improve- 
ment to be an act of great wisdom and benevolence. 
Poets and philosophers from remote ages have be- 
queathed us wise and weighty utterances of a 
similar nature, so that to doubt their essential truth 
would be, particularly in this age of wsstheticism, 
well-nigh unpardonable. The fact, however, is that 
the recognition of the truth of such tree-sparing senti- 
ments may easily be of too sweeping a character. Any 
one will recognize at a glance that the life of fine trees 
should be spared, but as knowledge comes we realize 
that wisdom is somewhat apt to linger, and in the light 
of experience we venture to suspect that limitations 
exist to the application of this as well as many other 
equally true general expressions. 

Let us illustrate. A lady owned a pretty cottage in 
a suburban town. She planted her pleasant lawn with, 
for that dey, many choice and beautiful trees, and a 
very few shrubs. The plants did well, and she exhibit 
ed them with pride to her friends. In the course of 
time changes came. The place was left tenantless for 
years, and the owners were in the habit of telling their 
friends in the city of the lovely cottage home of child- 
hood, painting vividly the charms of the well remember- 
ed trees. Meantime, however, the trees grew vigorous- 
ly, and spread abroad umbrageous foliage. People look - 
ed at the place with a view to hiring it, but pronounc- 
ed it gloomy and unattractive. It would be unfair to 
expect them to discern the charms that cast, for the 


extreme, and the moss-grown turf only added to the 
dreariness of the general effect. At length, an enter- 
prising heir bought out the rest, who lacked the nerve 
to invade and apparently desolate the dear old place. 
The house, a really attractive structure, was renovated 
thoroughly, and then the condition of the trees was 
taken into consideration, with the result of cutting 
down half a dozen fine silver maples andelms. Her- 
culean effort! Great sacrifice of poetic feeling! Alas! 
the place was still gloomy and the grass was poor, 
and manure and close cutting failed to restore it. 
There were no flowering shrubs to vary and enlarge 
the effect of the place, or rather the few there were 
had been starved by the all-absorbing roots and 
branches of lofty elms and maples. Such is the pres- 
ent condition of this place, and probably poor grass 
will continue to languish under distorted specimens of 
commonplace elms and maples for an indefinite 
period. 

The question, however, is, having made the mistake 
of planting too many of the wrong tree in the wrong 
place, must we condemn all tree planting, or must 
we abide in despair, under gloomy trees, the slow 
but sure obliteration of life-giving sunlight from our 
dwelling? Hardly, for the sentiment of our open- 
ing lines holds entirely true—with limitations. Save 
the tree worthy of the name, but cut down, if too old 
to move, all trees that are no trees, but mere cumberers 
of the ground, crowding each other and possessing quali- 
ties, as in the case of the elms referred to above, that 
might be charms elsewhere, but not here. Do you 
know what I would do with the lawn just described? 
I would cut out every tree, elm, or maple, or Ameri- 
can linden, on the place, and start de novo, with trees 
and shrubs suited to the limitations involved, or, in 
other words, to the environment. Tou can’t patch up 
a place advanced thus far on the road to decay. The 
new plants, under the shade and in root-impoverished 
soil, won't thrive and are out of place. It should be re- 
membered also that a flne spreading tree, standing sin- 
gly with abundant space round about, fulfills Virgil’s 
delightful suggestions of shade, ‘‘ recubans subtegmine 
Sage,” much better than the heavy gloom of many such 
specimens growing together all over the lawn. Lying 
under a broad, isolated shade tree, one realizes the 
delightfully cool position he occupies, as he looks out 
close by on the hot sunlight pouring over broad 
stretches of green grass, and marks the cloud shadows 
that played over its breeze-swept surface. Two such 
trees, or even one, is a full equipment for a small lawn. 
Twenty smother its beauty and sicken all the rich 
‘charms of shrub and flower that minister so greatly to 
our enjoyment throughout the year. Such a tree is 
indeed a treasure, but shall we quadruple and quad- 
ruple again our treasure until it shuts out the sweet 
sunlight and green pastures—of all earth’s gifts by far 
the fairest? It is really a question of survival of the 
fittest.” The badly-fitted specimen must go, for an 
old tree cannot be moved with ordinary appliances, 
except at a risk of death or long stagnation of inward 
forces that only many years canovercome. Crowded 
‘trees, moreover, can the less stand such removal from 
the specially stunted conditions they have assumed. 
It seems indeed a heartless act to cut down a fine 
specimen, but crowded together such specimens must 
die a lingering death long after their beauty has dis- 
appeared and ugliness set in to deface the lawn they 
were intended to beautify. The sin, in such instances, 
to my mind, lies at the door of the short-sighted lawn- 
planters, who, spurred by foolish enthusiasm and 
vanity, undertake to scatter trees broadcast about the 
lawn, little thinking what the poor things must suffer 
when, after a time, crowded and crushed together, 
they fall into a lingering death away from the life- 
giving sunlight. Ihave no doubt these gentlemen, the 
lawn-planters, believe they have good taste, as they 
have common sense. Every one thinks he is abun- 
dantly endowed with both these qualities. Yet did it 
ever occur to the gentlemen that a lawn should be made 
a happy abode for all plants; not trees alone, but 
shrubs, wild-flowers, bulbs, and rich, green, dainty 
grass; that each plant should have its well-ordered 
place, where it can thrive and not molest its neighbor, 


‘rounded specimens; and that in all and through all 
should abound rich health-giving sunlight ? 

Years of painstaking though delightful study will 
alone give suffcient knowledge of the growth and 
habits of plants to enable one to order them all aright, 
but a few words will indicate the general principle on 
which all good designs of lawn planting must be based. 
Plant very few large trees, a dozen to the acre per- 
haps; keep broad stretches of lawn spaces open; 
border the outskirts of the grounds and the neighbor- 
hood of gates and decided curves of paths with shrub 


the space immediately about the house be ornamented 
with dwarf shrubs or bedding plants, and limit your- 


| self to very few single specimens of low trees. Even 


and produce a lovely picture as well as completely 


groups, which may include one or two low trees. Let 


then you can only avoid the necessity of using the ax 


| 
— . sufficient knowledge to single out the really admirable 
Tee simple yet generous hospital- | trees. The whole scene was simply gloomy in the 1 5 
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by regular and intelligent pruning from year to year. 
If you will plant without foresight, you must expect 
to be compelled to cut down. 

And now a word about tree-planting on the roadside, 
for that I believe is the topic in which our villages are 
interesting themselves just now, with, perhaps, not 
always the greatest display of wisdom. Let us look at 
the method pursued in most villages. It is, I fear, too 
often a mere repetition of overplanting. with its accom- 
panying ruthless cutting or slow and miserable de- 
cay. Perhaps I cannot illustrate my position better 
than by citing the history of a typical instance, in 
Fiushing, L L, of both the right way and wrong way 
of doing street planting. A broad avenue extends 
three-quarters of a mile through the heart of the town. 
A generation ago all the land on either side belonged 
to one family, and two members of this family, having 
the necessary foresight, planted out, at the short dis 
tance of twenty feet apart, alternately young pinoaks 
and silver maples, with the distinct intention of finally 
cutting out the latter. The maples grewup rapidly 
and flourished, and soon made the avenue, while the 
pinoaks were slowly developing, one of the finest in 
the country. Eventually the pinoaks grew up to 
stately proportions. A great deal of the land on 
either side of the road, however, was by this time sold. 
But wherever the family still owned land these silver 
maples, splendid as they were, fell before the ax, with 
the result of securing an avenue of pinoaks for two 
hundred yards the like of which the country cannot 
show anywhere. Oa other parts of the avenue both 
oaks and maples were left standing and are now surely 
and steadily destroying each other. 

Much of the beauty of our street trees might 
also be retained if regular and intelligent 
pruning was given them yearly. In conse- 
quence of this neglect, we find the sycamore 
(platanus occidentalis, or orientalis, for they are much 
alike) becoming in America ugly and almost worth- 
less after a tew years, while in Europe systematic 
pruning keeps trees of exactly the same kind well 
furnished with leaves and shapely te a great age. I 
must confess, too, iu regard to this roadside planting, 
that I should like to see the monotonous line of tree- 
trunks varied by tough, hardy, flowering shrubs that 
cah stand rough treatment, like forsythias, spireas, 
weigelas, dogwood, etc. The whole thing lies in 
a nutshell. To avoid bad tree-planting, and conse- 
quent cutting down, we must have knowledge of the 
natural growths of plaats and power to combine them 
according to definitely conceived ideas in regard to 
their appearance at maturity, for there are few less 
profitable occupations for a man than planting trees 
which in a few years he will be forced to cut down to 
avoid unhealthy gloom. . 
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HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


digestion. Try this plan: Take with your meals as much 
pepsin as can be put on a dime; eat alittle rare beef very 
slowly, a small portion of good bread not too fresh, and 
take a little milk, not asa beverage but as a food. Eat 


more frequently than usual if you find you need to do 80. 
The main point is to take little liquid—unless milk agrees 
with you—eat in small quantities, very slowly, and thus give 
the stomach no more to do than there is some proba- 
bilily it can do well. Until the stomach is somewhat re- 
covered treat it as you would a sprained ankle; don't expect 
it to work like a well one. 


Can you tell where I may find the poem beginning : 
“ Whate’er Ged’s will, let that be done; 
Hie will ls ever wisest ; 
Hie grace will all thy hopes outr.n, 
Who to that faith arisest.” 


You will find the poem ln J.'brary of Religious Poetry, 
by Schaff & Gilman. It isa translation by N. L. Frothing- 
hem of a German hymn which was written by one of the 
Margraves of Brandenburgh. Ia the note appended to the 
hymn in Dr. Schaff's book the dates are obviously wrong, the 
year of the attributed composition being seyen years after that 
given as the date of the death of the author. About the time 
mentioned the Margrave of Brandenburgh was George, who 
was a Christian s‘nger of Germany, and we are inclined to 
think, not having the means at hand to verify or correct our 


surmise, that the hymn was composed by Margrave George, 
and not Albert, as Dr. Schaff says. There is a hymn of much 


the same spirit translated by Mrs. Winkwork, attributed to a 
writer of a century later. ‘he first line is *‘ Whatever God 
ordains in right.” 


Our Young Folks. 


WINTER. 
Br Rapes. 


13 Uttle feet protruding 
Out from the blanket's fold, 


Charmingly round and chubby, 
Rosily red and cold. 


Two little sleepy eyes opened, 
Two little lips unclosed, 

Softly the little maid whispered, 

„Mamma, I'se almost frozed |" 
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EASTER MORNING ON THE RANCH. 
BT BARNARD. 


ND the sun will dance as he rises in the morn- 
ing, and all the cattle will look toward the 
east and bow their heads; for it is Easter morning.” 
That is what the old woman said. Janet heard it 
and yet could not believe it. | 
“. Why should the sun dance and the cattle nod their 
heads?” 
“‘Darlint, it’s Easter morning, and they are that 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, eug- glad. 


gestions, and earpertences for this column. } 


Please send the inclosed advertieement to the Inquiring Friend 
in your last paper who aeks for information in regard to water-color 


painting. 

T would like to say to ber through you at the same time, if you 
please, that I have been very euccessful in water-color painting on 
cards, panels, and on silk, and in flower pictures for framing, and in 
decorating books—for instance, two copies of Thomas a Kempis, with 
nearly #00 little flower paintings in each book—without ever having 
taken a lesson in my life or read any directions. I commenced sim- 
ply by taking a chromo card and copying it. My first attempt could 
hardly be told from the original. I from that went on. I have been 
perfectly successful with water-color on silk or perfectly smooth 
close-grained satin, without any under painting of whiteor any prep- 
aration of the silk whatever. If gold paint is to be used or any 
paint mixed with oil, either on silk or thin paper, as In a book, the 
under painting of white shoald be used to prevent the 
or striking through of the cil. Someone has said that s strong 
desire to do anything in any department of art or work “is a guar- 
antee ef the ability to do it ;” endeavor and practice will sooner or 
later Ineure success. I might never have taken up what bas proved 
& source of pleasure to myself and many friends but for my crippled 
' eondition, which has for years confined me to my chair, and gives 
me bat limited use of my hands. 

Please send this to your correspondent, for whom I have written 
what I know of painting without instruction in my desire to lend a 
band ” where I can. Yours truly. L. D. D. A 

That our correspondent may lend « hand to others as well 
‘as to the one who asked for the information, we publish her 
useful experience, and state that the advertisement she in- 
closed is of a book issued by 8. W. Tilton & Oo., Boston, 
entitled How to Learn to Draw and Paint in Water Colors 
‘Without a Teacher,” price fifty cents. 


Wust shall dyspeptics eat? Starchy food u condemned. I have 
no confidence tn the numerous extracts and condensed foods ad- 


1 Fruits and vegetables cannot be taken by weak stomachs. | 


Mas. M. K. X. 

u l not so. much the kind of food, though that is impor- 
tant, as the manner of taking it that needs to be considered. 
Il your stomach refuses to do {its work well, it is owing to 
weakness or disease. Sometimes there is a serious malady 
whose symptoms are mistaken for dyspepsia. In that case 
| good medical treatment will be necessary. In simple cases 
two rules may be safely o bserved—eat lightly 


ot dyspepeia, 
eat-eimply. Avoid articles of food and drink that 
sour” on the stomach. Probably rest enters more. largely |! 


into the cure of all ailments than we have yet learned. Cesse- 


„Well,“ said Janet, after a pause, there are plenty 
of cattle on this ranch. Shall you get up to see them 
bow to the sun?” 

„Why should an old lady like me be risin’ at that 
hour o’ the day? There’s no church within a hundred 
miles that I might be going to.” 

Janet’s mother was dead, and Mrs. Glorin, who was 
cook and housekeeper all in one, had much of the 
care of poor little lonely Janet. Like manya child 
brought up without child friends, she was given to 
much thinking all by herself. Their home was a log 
house in the midst of a vast grassy plain far away in 
the West. Janet’s father owncd a cattle ranch ; and she 
lived with him, and old Mrs. Glorin, and the five ranch- 
men, and over a thousand head of cattle. Not that the 
shaggy cows and wild-looking steers were all at home 
with Janet. Her log-house home was the center of a 
large unfenced plain without a house, ortree, or sign of 
human life to be seen anywhere, save the droves of 
cattle, the ranchmen, and their horses and dogs. 

By day the child was free to roam at will over the 
sea-like plain or watch Mrs. Gioria busy with the 
house-work, Her father she seldom saw, except at 
night, and often he was away with the men and cattle 
for weeks at atime. Thus it was she spent much of 
her time with the queer old woman who in a fashion 
had taken her mother’s place. 

_ "Tomorrow is Easter,” said Janet to herself, 


thought much of this, but kept it all in her heart. 
Night came, and sane could hardly go to sleep on her 
-ear-sin bed. Would she awake in time to see that 


sunshine was as bright on the minarets, the mosques, 
and synagogues, as upon the churchspires. Then away 
the glad sunshine ran over Europe, and Cathedral bells 
rang, and the people flocked in long processions 
through the old towns to hear the organs and the 
music. Then it flew over the sea and met the ships, 
and perhaps the sailors rang the bell louder than be- 
fore. Then it reached America, and the morning guns 
in the forts may have seemed a trifle louder, for the 
children were everywhere getting ready to sing their 
Easter carols. The morning flew over the wide West, 
and there in the long thick grass, that spread like a 
green sea on every side, stood a little girl patiently 
watching for the sunrise. 

The stars were out when she crept off the soft bear 
skins and stole to the door. Mrs. Glorin was fast 
asleep, and there was no lock onthe door. A big 
dog lay asleep outside on the cool ground, and he 
growled when the door opened. When he saw who it 
was, he wagged his tail and looked pleased. 

Are you glad it is Easter?“ said Janet, softly. 

The dog gave a joyful bark and started off. He 
seemed to be very happy about something. i 

Keep quiet, sir. You'll wake Mrs. Glorin, and 
she’s dreadful tired with the washing yesterday. Im 
going out to see the sun dance.” 

So am I,” said the dog, as plain as dog language 
could tell it. 

“Then we will go together. Are there many cattle 
about, sir?” 

The dog clearly did not understand this, for he only 
ran barking out over the grassy plain. 

„ Medbby he don’t know about the cattle bowing 
and the sun dancing. Oh! How lovely the sky is. 
The angels must be dressing it up cause it’s Easter. 
The sun is going to rise right in the midst of these 
clouds.” 

She looked all about over the vast plain to see if 
any of the black droves of cattle were insight. Far 
away to the south she thought she could see one drove, 
but they were so far away sbe would not be able to see 
them bow their heads at the right moment. She 
walked slowly away from the house toward the east. 
She was not quite sure it was true that the sua would 
really dance. She hoped it was true; still, if Mrs. 
Glorin was mistaken—and she was mistaken once, 
when she said the prairie was on fire when it was 
only the Nortbern Lights—it would be just as well to 
keep out of her sight. 

“The sky is growing more beautifuller every mo- 
ment. I wonder if it is always as pretty? It must be 
cause it’s Easter morning.” 

The herd of cattle to the southeast seemed to be 
moving nearer. She thought she could see horses 
and men as well as catile. Perhaps they would be 
near enough by the time the sun began to dance. 

„Oh! it’s emigrants; it’s teams.” 

Slowly the procession came nearer and nearer over 
the level plain. The train was evidently making fer 
the hoyse. This was very unusual. She had seen 
trains pass before, but they kept on the great trail far 
to the south; and only skirted along the horizon, a dim 
and shadowy procession, in the hazy distance where 
the sky met the grass. 

„They must want something. I ought to go back 
and wake Mrs. Glorin.“ 

Tha dog had also discovered the emigrant-train, 
and stood looking earnestly at the long white-topped 
wagons and growling softly under his breath. 

„Come with me, sir. Come back to the house.” 

Away they ran to the ranch, while the Easter morn- 
ing grew more splendid in the east. 

She had just time to call Mrs. Glorin and then go out 
before the house when the foremost train came up and 
stopped. teams in a line with four mules to each, 
and seven men riding on horseback. Esch man 
had a gun, and it looked a very warlike company. Mrs. 
Glorin came out and asked what was wanted. ' 

‘It’s a woman in trouble in one o' the schooners,” 
said one of the men on horseback. “Me and my 
pards is a-makin’ for Dakota, but we want to stop 


n tor a buryin', seeing there's a house 


Glorin. A burying o’ what be it, mister? There's 
no men about here te dig for yes. There’s only me 
aod the child here.” 

„That's all right, marm ; we only want to ask ye to 
let the woman "bide with yer a little, while we get 
ready.” 

“Ob! obf it’s Easter. It’s a sorrowful Easter ye 


„ Tain't 
no kind o festival or nothin' hilarious ?” 
Mrs. Glorin had not à word to say. Such ignorance 


Was past her 


understanding. 
** It’s not for the le of me to refuse a pore body. 


lady in.” 
urtaiss the beck of the 
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. shall get up and see the sun dance. How strange the 
— when the right day comes.” 

wonderful. Easter sunrise? She did sleep at last, 

and far away to the east, over seas and lands, the 

Easter bells began to ring. Somewhere in the far 

East, beyond Egypt and Arabia, a few people awoke | 

id it was Easter morning. Perhaps there was s lit- 

le tinkling beli in some smal! church in opie | Bria 

4 7 ther days called the people to prayers. Raster | 


— — — — — — 


the wagon a little bundle w in a red shawl. 
She was crying , and the men all took off their 
— — nto the log ‘house. Other wo- 
men and a number of children came out of the other 
‘wagons, and in a few moments the house was filled. 
‘Janet went in too, and looked on in silence as they 


opened the bundle. Tt was a little baby; the smallest | 


baby she ever saw. It did not cry or laugh, but lay 
‘white and still on the pine table in the middle of the 
room. The people came one at a time and looked at 
it and talked in whispers. It was all very, very 
strange. She had never seen g like lit. 

At last all the men came, and every one was very 
still, except the woman, who cried softly. 

There ain't no feller what knows any kinder proper 
thing to say ?” said one man. , 

No one said & word, and then Mrs. Glorin went to a 
trunk in the corner and took out something Janet had 
never seen before. It was a tiny silver cross, black 
and tarnished with age. She put it in the child’s 
hand. 

Sayin’ be very well,” sald one man, “but doin’s 
Amen.“ 

Then they all marched out of the house, out into 
the glorious day; with the vast prairie about, the vaster 
sky above. Last of all came Janet and Mrs. Glorin. 
Some one had made a place in the ground, and there 
they put the child to sleep, and Mrs. Glorin promised 
it should never be disturbed as long as the ranch 
stood. 

Then they all went to their teams and drove silently 
away over the grassy plain toward the west. Janet. 
and Mrs. Glorin stood by the door watching them till 
the procession became only a faint line on the horizon 
and then disappeared, leaving a yellow trail of dust on 
the sky. This too blew away, and there was nothing 
save the grass, and the sky, and the little mound behind 
the house. 

„Oh!“ cried Janet, — meant to have seen the sun 
dance, for it’s Easter morning.” 

„Don't ye belave that,” said Mrs. Glorin. It's only 
make-believe.” 

“Why, it’s Easter morning. I thought every one 

was happy.” 
o they is. Even those that's crying; for they feel 
sure that even the little one asleep in the big prairie 
‘will wake up some Easter mornin’ just as the good 
Jesus did.” 


DAISY’S EASTER-CARDS. 
By Marcaret VANDEGRIFT. 


TRYON looked anxiously out of the win- 

dow and along the path where Daisy should 

have come an hour ago. It was almost dark, the lamp- 

lighter was flitting from pillar to post,” with his lad- 

der, in a manner which justified any amount of 

allusions to his quickness. Daisy had never been £0 

late as this before, and her mother had turned to put 

on hood and shawl, and go in search of ber truant 

daughter, when gate and door were hastily opened and 
the little girl came in. 

“Why, darling, where have you been? I was be- 
ginning to be very anxious about you,” said her mo- 
ther, kissing the flashed face and smoothing back the 
tumbled hair. 

I don’t wonder, mamma; I’ve been anxious about 
myself,” said Daisy, dolefully. ‘‘I-ran nearly all the 
way home, though my feet felt just as heavy as 

” 


But where have you been ?” repeated her mother. 
Lou surely were not kept in?“ 

“Ob, no, mamma; but I'd rather have been!“ re- 
plied Daisy, still in the same mournfal tone. I drop- 
ped my quarter down a crack in the floor, and Lizzie 
and Lou and I have been fishing for it ever since 
school was out; but we couldn’t even see it, or find a 
stick long enough and thin enough to feel it, and when 


I asked Miss Taylor if I might have a board taken up, 


che just laughed, and said it would cost more than a 
quarter to do it!” 

„And so it would, dear,” replied her mother, “for 
nobody but a carpenter could do it, and the time he 
would have to take would probably be worth quite 
that much. T'm afraid you will have to let it go: Tam 


very sorry.” 
„And now I can’t send anybody a single Easter 
card,” taid Daisy,-with quivering lips; 40 1 meant 
‘to send ive” Mr. Johnson has some beautiful little 
ones for five cents apiece, and he gives the envelopes 
With hem 
„Bat what about the postage ?” asked her mother. 
“Your calculation leaves you nothing for that.“ 
' “Oh, they were all for peoplt here in the village,” 
ahsweéred Daisy, und Iwas ging to leave’ them at 
the doors myself, The prettiest one wan for ‘you, 
and the next ‘prettiest * then 1 


send 
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believe anybody will send her one, for all her folks are 
poor—even than we are.” 

Poor little girl! how sorry I am !” snid her moth- 
er, with a loving hug and kiss. ‘I wisn I had a quar- 
ter to give you; but it will be all I can do to make 
both ends meet, this week; and we musta't go into 
debt. But all’s not lost, if the quarter is. I have a 
very brilliant idea. You shall have five of those pretty 
correspondence cards, with envelopes to match, which 
Aunt Helen gave me at Christmas; and you print so 
neatly that you can print some texts, such as you think 
each person would like, on each of the cards, and I 
will direct them for you.” 

„Oh, thank you, dear mamma!“ cried Daisy, joy- 
fully; and, springing up to get the cards, they each 
have a flower in the corner, and that will be like East- 
er, anyhow, and I like to print—it is much easier than 


So all that evening and part of the next day, which, 
fortunately, was Saturday, was spent in printing the 
Easter-cards. Mrs. Tryon was frequently consulted 
as to the most appropriate texts for everyone except 
herself, and perhaps you will like to hear one or two 
that were chosen. For Grandma, “ who was old and 
feeble, and who often had wakeful nights, Daisy chose 
a card with a butterfly hovering over a rose, and these 
were the texts she printed : 

„There remaineth therefore a rest for the people of 
God ;“ and, There shall be no night there.” On the 
back of the card she wrote a few beatin words: 


„Dear, dear Grandma: 

I hope you will have a very happy Easter. I wish 
you would let me do something for you. I can read 
almost everything now, and I would love to read to 
you, or I could write a letter for you as well as this is 
written, if that would do, or print it; I can print 
much better than I can write. Your loving little 

Daisy.” 


„Lou see, mamma,” she said, those are not ex- 
actly Easter verses, but I thought they would comfort 
grandma, and the butterfly will show it is an Easter- 
card.” 

For the others, verses alluding to the risen Saviour 
were chosen. They were finished in good time, and 
neatly directed, and every day,when Daisy came home 
from school, she ran to the bureau-drawer, where 
her treasures were put away, to have another look at 
them. 

Easter-even came, and, after the touching service 
was over, Mrs. Tryon took Daisy to leave the cherished 
cards at the different doors. Aunt Helen and Uncle 
Will lived with grandma, so three of the envelopes 
were left there; the fourth at the door of the little 
lame girl, and the fifth was to be handed to the dear 
mother in the morning. Just as they entered their 
gate, Daisy’s two little school-mates, Lizzie and Lou, 
came running up breathless, and Lizzie, as soon as she 
could speak, exclaimed : 

„We've found it, Daisy! We've found it! Miss 
Taylor lent us the key, and brother Tom fixed us a 
long wire, with a bit of shoemaker’s wax on the end, 
and we fished it up easily enough, but we’ve had the 
most dreadful time getting it through the crack.” 

And Lizzie put in Daisy’s hand a very sticky and 
dusty quarter of a dollar. 

I hope it isn’t too late,” said Lou, aaxiously. “The 
cards aren’t all gone, for I looked as we came by.” 

„Is ever so much better than if it had been ear. 
lier !” said Daisy, joyfully, when she had warmly kissed 
her two kind little friends, I'd have spent it for the 
cards, if Id had it sooner, and now mamma has showed 
me how to make some very nice ones, and they're all 
ready, and I shall have this to put on the plate to- 
morrow, when I thought I shouldn’t have a thing! 
Od, Tm so very much obliged to you both!” and 
‘the kissing and hugging had to be done all over 
again. 

Aunt Helen and Uncle Will waylaid Daisy on the 
‘church-steps the next morning, when the Joyful Kas- 
ter service was over. 

„I wanted to tell you, darling,” hid: Aust Helen, 
stooping for a kiss, how very mach pleased we all 
were with yout cards. We value them so much more 
because you printed them yourself. 


— 


of you think of it.” 


%%, but 1 think’ of myself; aunty)” ex- 
claimed: Daisy, eageriy, was mamma whé thought 
of it, and it was all because I lost my quarter that 

was going to buy cards with; you'd have had 
prettier ones if it hadn’t been for that.” N 
„Bat not such valuable ones,” sald Uncle WII tak. 


— 


ug her hand in his, as they went down the steps. 1 


‘shall never bave an Enstercard which wil sy as 
much t me one says. have put it in m 
Bible, aud #hall use it for & ‘sha 6f the 


about whe boring aiid: oF 


Pall about lisdalee heart, and the Holy Spirit would not 
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„as they walked along, and Uncle Will agreed 
toe it had been a most fortunate loss. 

“Come up this afternoon, Pussy,” he ‘said, as hé 
bade her good-by at the gate. ‘‘ Grandma wishes to see 
you, to thank you for her card.“ 

Grandma was holding the card in her feeble hand, 
when Daisy entered ber room. 

It is better than any printed card could be, deary,” 
she said, kissing Daisy on both cheeks, for it tells of 
your love as well of that of the dear Father in heaven. 
I will keep it under my pillow at night, and try to be 
patient, thinking of the glad day without a night to 
which I am soon going. And now will you read to 
me? I did not realize how old you are, and how much 
you have o learned, until I read your note.” 

Bo Daisy read, slowly, but without mistakes, a 
Psalm and chapter for the evening, and grandma told 
her some of the beautiful thoughts which they sug- 
gested. : 

It is always evening with me now, dear child,” she 
said, ‘‘and I have time to think ” 

And every Sunday afternoon after this Daisy came 
for the reading, and the beautiful talk” which fol- 
lowed it. 

“I didn’t think, mamma, when I lost my quarter 
and was so unhappy,” she said many weeks afterward, 
‘that such lovely things would come of it. And per- 
haps,” she added, thoughtfully, it's that way about 
a good many things, only we don’t find out so soon.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
SIMON THE SORCERER, ACTS VIII. 14—25. 
By Howrineron Mier. 


HERE was great sorrow in Jerusalem because the 
good Stephen had been put to death and the 
other disciples were beaten, and put in prison, or had 
to fly for their lives, but our story tells us that in 
another city, not very far away, there was great joy. 
This city was Samaria. Philip, the companion of 
Stephen, went there when he fied from Jerusalem, and 
preached Christ to the people. There was joy for what 
they heard, for Philip told them that this blessed 
Christ had not come to save the Jews only, but for all 
the nations of the earth, even the Samaritans, whom 
the Jews hated and despised. The people listened, 
and believed, and were baptized in the name of Jesus. 
They were glad also for what they saw, for besides 
telling the good news, Philip healed the sick, and cast 
out evil spirits in the name of Christ; and when the 
blind received their sight, and the lame walked, of 
course there was great joy. There was a man in that 
city named Simon, who pretended to have great 
power also. He cheated the people with all kinds of 
curious tricks, so that they believed he too had power 
over evil spirits, and could tell them what was going 
to happen. They used to do as he commanded them, 


them, and protecting them from enemies, and giving 
them good luck in business, and many other things. 
This man Simon heard Philip preach, and saw the 
miracles that he did, and he watehed him day after 
day to find out how he did it. He saw that this name 
of Jesus was really a greater power than anythlug he 
knew about, and £0 he thought he would give up all 
his curious tricks, and learn to do the wonderful 
things that Philip did. Philip could not see what was 
in his heart, and so when Simon said that he too 
believed in Jesus, and wanted to be one of his people, 
Philip baptized him. 

But though he followed Philip everywhere, and 
even became a servant to him, he had no power 
to work miracles, for that was something that the 
Holy Ghost had given Philip, and this Holy Ghost 
would not dwell in a wicked heart like Simon’s. His 
heart was all wrong, and so of course his thoughts 
were wrong. Being baptized could not set his heart 
right. When Peter preached to the people he told 
them first to repent, and be Converted, and then be 
beptized, but Simon was not sorry for his sins, and had 
not turned away from them. By and by the Apostles 
at Jerusalem heard how the people of Samaria had 
| believed in Jesus, and they sent Peter and John there. 
They called the believing people together, and prayed 
with them, and laid their hands upon them, and asked 
God to send into their hearts the Holy Ghost, to fill 
them with wisdom, and power, and boldness. Simon 
was there with theothers, and he saw that when Peter 
laid his hands on the people this wonderful Spirit did 
oome'at once into their hearts. We do not know 
whether Simon himself came to Peter. Ferhepe he 
knew so well that bis heart was not right that he did 
hot dare to he ne found “May ‘Ass 

had’ heard of Ananias. Bappbira, who. 
Holy, Ghost. Philip thew. a 
‘likely. might have told the story to the people. But 
oven if, Peter had laid his hands upon him, God knew 
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Simon saw that Peter and John had even greater 
power than Philip, and he thought he would buy it of 
them, so that he could bea great man among the 
people, and get money from them as he used to do by 
his conjurer’s tricks. 

So he went to them, probably in secret, and offered 
them a great deal of money to sell this power to him, 
so that when be laid bis hands upon people they should 
receive the Holy Ghost. Iam sure even Simon muat 
have been frightened when Peter answered him and 
told him what a dreadful thing it was to think that he 
could buy God's precious gift with money that would 
soon perish, and could not keep its owner from perish- 
ing also. 

We can only judge people by their words and deeds, 
and though Simon had deceived Philip, his heart was 
crooked in the sight of God, and so he showed very 
quickly by his words that he was not really one of 
Christ’s children, and had no share in the good things 
that he gave them. Peter told him so in very plain 
words, but he told him to repent of his wickedness and 
pray to God, and perhaps his evil thoughts might be 
forgiven him. 

Simon was frightened, but Ido not think he was 
really sorry. He asked Peter and John to pray for him, 
not that the Lord would forgive him, but that he would 
not punish him. His heart was still crooked, and we 
do not know whether it ever was made straight or not; 
for the Bible does not tell us any more about him, but 
turns away from Simon to tell the story of a man who 
was true and honest and sincere when he asked Philip 
to baptize him: whose thoughts were right because 
his heart was right, and who, instead of going away 
frightened and angry, went away rejoicing. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESE. 
My Dear Nephews and 
ORRAINE has been busy the past few days mak- 
| ing three gayly-colored soft balls, to each of 
which is fastened about a quarter of a yard of cord of 
the same color as the ball, the three cords being fasten- 
ed together with a tassel. It is uo small piece of work 
for this five-year-old maiden to wind the worsted in 
and out the pasteboard rings, and she has needed 
much patience. But she is glad to do it. She made a 
set of these balls—a red one, a blue one, and a yellow 
one—for her own baby sister Helen’s Christmas gift, 
and she knows how baby delights in their bright 
colors. This new set, however, is not for baby Helen; 
hers are quite as good as new; they are for a baby 
Lorraine has never seen, and she is preparing the gift 
to take with her when mamma takes her to greet the 
little new-comer, who lives ‘‘across the way.” Of 
course Lorraine is taking great pleasure in this gift of 
hers. Now Lorraine is thinking, also, of another gift. 
{ shall not tell what it is, for it might let out a secret, 
but Lorraine’s heart is very full of loving care about 
it. She is about to give it to mamma, who has all the 
five years of her little girl’s life been filling her days 


full of joy, and Lorraine gives this gift with far great- 


er feeling of love than she can possibly put into the 
gift for the dear little baby she has never yet seen. 

So I think there was a great difference between the 
gifts which the wise men brought to Christ’s cradle 
and those which the women bronght to his grave. The 
ointment and the spices were tokens of their warm 
love to one who had been to them a friend. Ani this, 
it seems to me, expresses the difference between our 
Christmas festival and the Easter offerings. Even 
those who know Christ only as what he may be to the 
world crowd about the manger; only those who can 
say, My Lord, come early in the quiet of the morning, 
with sweet spices and precious ointment, to greet the 
risen Master. This is a very sacred Sabbath, this 
one which so many Christians have agreed shall be to 
us an Easter. Let the offerings we make, whether 
they are the sacrifices of a contrite heart, sorrow for 
the wrong-doing, and hopeful promises of better- 

- doing in the days to come, or gifts of help and cheer 
to those who represent Christ on earth, the poor, the 
sick, the lonely, let them be the offerings of honest, 
loving hearts. Let there be no Ananias nor Sapphira 
to carry a gift which is untrue and deceitful. Let the 
Alles typify the purity we sincerely want, and bear 
no blemish of pride or vanity to the altar. And may 
God open our hearts to the sweet influencés of this 
resurrection season, and quicken every good purpose 


within us. So shall we rise into a life mare nearly | 


like our Loads. 
Movrr March 
— — — 


I would like to de one of your IUttie nieses if you will let me. 

am a httie girl eight years old; wall 1 live on a 
farm. There are a great many atti, and horses, and fowis on it ont 
- 

J ead the letters from, your nephews and ‘nieces in The, 


fn 
‘gud another smal china, bottie have a lange black 4 
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older than I was, thet was when. we wens in om and he got ran 
over by the cars, 

If this is worth printing I will write to you agam some time, 

Affectiongtely yours, F. 

One thing I should think from the accounts I have 
read of thefarm yeu live on; and that is that you are a 
fortunate girl to live in such a place. There are some 
curious geese on the farm, I hear. Oan't you tell us 
about them? 


Vt., Feb, 96, 1888. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

As you have no nephews or nieces in this vicinity, perhaps you 
will not object to adopting a whole class at once. We area class of 
ten boyr, from ten to twelve years old, living in comfortable homes 
in the beautiful valley of the Lamoille, under the shadow of Mt. 
Mansfield. Onr Sunday-school teacher has told us about 
Charity’s work for the poor children of New York, so we send you 
our penny collection for last year, four dollars, to help send some 
homeless boy to a good home like what we have. Our teacher calls 
us“ Knights of the Golden Rule,“ a: d we mean to prove ourselves 
worthy of the name, and also to subscribe ourselves, 

Your neph wa, 

Clarence P., Walter W., Ethan W, Eogene H., Henry 8., Gates 
H., Clarence B., Herbert J., Clifton C., Frank R. 

By their teacher, „MIS. 8. F. W. 


Welcome to these honorable knights. May they 
prove brave and strong, and do valiant service for 
the King whose motto they have adopted, and be 
quick to help and defend the weak and the suffering. 
My love to the good teacher who wrote for you. Next 
time write for yourselves, please. 


I have letters without full names from Cora, of 
Hooksett; Jennie, of Green Tree; Ida, of Tunnel 
Hill; Jessie, of North Wakefield; Florence K, of 
Valparaiso; Howard, Willie E, of Salt Lake City; 
Clara B., of Marietta, Eunice H., Olive V. H., of Lynn, 
These, however good, cannot be considered an intro. 
duction into our family, until I receive the full name 
and address. If I were to talk after the fashion of some 
of you young people, I should say this was about the 
thousandth time I had said so. Really, I have said it 
many times. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, . . . 6812 61 
Ruth B, Sherman. 06 
Saidie Hall and Mamma. 2 % 50 
Gertrude C. Jacobs, 20 
Helen M. Bur bank, * Mamma.) . . 100 
Helen Cary Condit, * . * * 10 
Leeta Haney, . . 10 
Mary Le Grand Justice, e 10 
Affectionately, Aunt Patiznos. 
BIBLE STODIES. 
No. 36. 


My thoughts are of cliffs, and rorks,and the deep sea ; of kings and 
prelates; of religious worship among Jews and Gentiles; of a 
heathen nation and its idols; of a beautiful city on the shore of a 
great sea; of another ancient city of Greece, and of two creatures 
totally unlike each other, one living on the land, the other in the 
water. 

The Bible asseciations are with offerings to the Lord for a specific 
purpose ; with the tabernacle and the priests; with ashes; witha 
profane act; with a wise ting, a beautiful palace, a modest man; 
with the fairs of a great nation; witha vootl wife; with penury and 
luxury; with a rich but good woman; and with our Lord and Saviour, 

What is my word? 

How is it connected with cliffs and the sea ? 

How with kings and prelates. 

How with religious worship and heathen Idols? 

Of what two ancient cities am I thinking? 

Of what two dis-similar creatures? 

Give the Bible associations. 


F. Burnes 


Gen. xivil., m2. 8; 3 Kings ix., 88; Jor. H., 97; Jer. iv., 18; 
ag Rev. tx., 7; 9 Kinguil., ii: Hab. . 


Troy. renn Alexander and his Bucephalus. 
Diomed, who was devoured by his own horses. 
Centaur, Pegasus, aod Equulus. 


The time is up for the answers to the Oharacter 
Hints. No one person has answered the forty questions 
correctly. The let, 17th, 34th and 40th have caused 
the most frequent failures. The various answers have 
amused us very much. Beau Brummel, Lord Chester. 
field, and Oscar Wilde have been oftenest mentioned as 


“the gentleman very uniqae, 
Unparalleled, A No. 1, 80 to speak. 


from historical records appears, 
Tus greatest of all men who lived in his years,” 


has been designated as Homer, Socrates, Charlemagne, 
Solomon, Goliath, Washington, etc., in lieu of Methu- 


He who 


|'sealeh. Aad Moses has been forgotten, 


Young has been selected as the hero who 


His pathway through the desert led, 
“Front bed to mountain bed. 


prize is given to the rhymed answer which 


considering 
the acouracy of the answers is best.“ There are 
saore worthy it the 


but that there may be no discussion sbout it, the fret, 1 


sidered. The answer printed below is correct except 
in the last characterization, where the answer should 
have been Methusaleh. 


RHYMED ANSWERS TO THE PRIZE QUESTIONS FOR 
THE HISTORY CLASS. CHRISTIAN UNION OF 
FIB. 8, 1883. 
1, The first man was Adam, that’s very plain ; 
A geutieman, too, fer he had a Cain. ' 
3. Some think that Andre should have been shot, 
And all are sorry that Arnold was not. 
3. He stole the thanderboits of Jove, 
And gave his name to the Franklin stove. 
4. An apple made Adam fall they surmise, 
The fall of an apple made Newton rise. 
5. Of Wolsey, Mazarin, Richelieu, 
Shakespeare and Bulwer have painted two. 
6. When the great Lather thought he saw the devi), 
I think great Lather’s head was hardly level. 
7. Let Shakespeare’s name alone, if yon please, 
For who would deprive that bard of his ease (cc's)? 
8, And now they say, in taeir skeptical way, 
That Bacon wrote Hamiet—just in play.? 
9. On the way to the scaffold to save her race, 
Brown stooped and kissed the dusky baby face. 
10. When Cesar crossed the fateful Rubicon, 
The * Ides of March already had begun. 
11. The world was the egg Columbus broke, 
He split the shell and he found the yoke. 
13. John Smith roved around in Turkey and Pontus, 
To be saved at last by little Pocahontas. 
18, When the Good Queen Bess became an old maid, 
It made her temper like a Sheffield blade“ 
14 That path that seemed so crue! and dark 
Was trod by the sainted Joan of Arc. 
18. Of a living death do you seek to ask ? 
It must be the Man in the Iron Mask.“ 
16, King Alfred in some things the cake could take,” 
But he couldn't quite bake that wheaten cake, 
T. Great Washington won the nation’s life, - 
The Georges all he beat in the strife. 
18, "Twas “William the Silent,” a second Daniel, 
He was the man who was saved by a spaniel. 
19. The honest Lincoln, quaint, sincere, and droll, 
Now wears the martyr’s glorious aureole, 
0. Quite right was Alexander's self-cansed end, 
Since he bimseif had slain bis own best friend. 
91. How the great Milton, master of the lyre, 
Wronged his three daughters I would fain inquire. 
93. In the parliament cellars Guy Fawkes hid 
Just to powder the dig wigs” ; that he did. 
W. Of course Napoleon hadn’t any heart, 
He was composed of only Bona-parte. 
4. Greatest humorist of our days, 
Who the dickens can Dickens praise ? 
. Ere bowie knives were made to vex us, 
De Soto stopped on the edge of Texas. 
. When Deer (or Leicester), the mng-leader, came to 


grief, 
' "Twas strange the ring could bring him no reilef. 
N. So true to his task brave pioneer ! 
Livingstone’s name in all lands is dear. 
. Thomas a Becket was killed by a knight, 
Over him i) the historians fight. 
29. Mary, the handsomest queen of Seotch history, 
Bat her hasbands’ deaths are a scandalous mystery, 
30. What was there, pray in Whitney's cotton gin, 
Which made the virtuous Yankee nation sin ? 
31. The phonograph, and the telephone, 
Edison claims, aud not alone. 
8%. Tom Jefferson gave our infant nation 
Its thrice immortal Declaration. 
83. Columbia was our country’s rightfal name, 
But Americus took it all the same. 
. If the * fruit ” we see is lettered print. 
Guttenbergh first developed the hint.‘ 
85. Would Monsenr De Lesseps bat try again, 
And baulld us a shipway through Darien ? 
96, In a cradie of bulrushes Moses lay, 
But where be was buried who shall say / 
Ir. The pedant James comes next on the list, 
The first great anti-tobacconist. 
88. Said Wolf, “ For Gray’s sweet elegy, . 
I'd give to-morrow’s victory.” 
39. Voltaire was a mocker, both grim and gaant, 
But was it religion he mooked, or cant? 
40. Great Daniel Lambert, we've all been told, 
Was just as big as his skin would bold“ 


The wonderful Crichton or Brummell the Beau, 
Were matchiess gents as their histories show ; 
Bat Oscar the limp, with his sunflower shield, 

Has captured the whole sesthetis field. 


In his philosophy almost divine, 
Yet in his conduct Bacon was a swine. 


When once Queen Bess the Virgin Queen was dead. 
Two nobie nations hastened to be wed ! 


Penn planted a truly fraitful reaim, 
Bat as to the oak, I think ‘twas an elm. 


* Or, 


or, 
If the rise of Liberty we sing, 
Hampden’s the man who did the thing. 


Whee Solomon, Plato, a let of seers, 
Why, each was the greatest man of his years. 


* Or, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 1. 
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DR. DIX ON WOMAN'S MISSION. 


De. Morgan Dix delivered the last of his Lenten Lectures 
on Friday evening, March 16, the subject being Woman's 
Mission.” 
Tus drift of the present age, he said, is away from religion 
‘and toward unbélief. The point toward which it tends is a 
banishing of God from society and the world. In Germany 
religion is fast dying out; literature, art, science, politics, 
poetry, music, popular amusemeuts, attempt to fill the void; 
the life of the student, the statesman, the artisan, the trades- 
man, is led by the light of philosophy and not by faith; the 
heuses‘of Gol are empty, the Lord's Day is no longer holy, 
but a secular festival; the Church, once the great power in 
the land, is reduced to a function of the State Guvernment. 
In Russia the outlook is one which almost baffles conjecture. 
The Nation is kept in ferment by a small faction of agitators 
who avow themselves atheists, believe in nothing whatever 
but dynamite, and by this promise to overthrow everything 
that exists. In France the sight is yet more horrible; 
the Government itself leads the way toward the hoped-for 
rejection of God by the nation. The religious orders have been 
robbed of their property and turned out of their homes with 
a cold-blooded brutality recalling the in 
in the reiga of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. The crucifix 
has been torn down from the walls of the school- rooms; the 
teachers have been forbidden even to name God. All things 
point toward the revival of the horrible scenes of 1793 and 
1871. Ia Togland the same drift is seen in the secularization 
of the universities ; the placing of rationalistic professors in 
the chairs once occupied by the great theologians of the 
Church; the progress of democratic ideas, which means 
nothing less than destruction to the Church and spoliation of 
her property; and in the influence, even within the Estab- 
lishment, of that Broad Church school which stands but a 
very few inches outside the portals of the house of skepticism 
and infidelity. In our own country we move along with the 
general drift. Our young men fall away; our young women 
lose the attributes of Christian maidenhood ; it is thought 
absurd to be behind the age. Men look on with sorrow and 
fear, not knowing what is going to come up among the ruins. 
And still among us, as elsewhere, loud and long swells the 
cry: *“ Away with God; away with God.” This is the move- 
ment of the age; to banish God from the world; to bring 
religion with her mysteries, her observances, and her solemn 
ritual, to, an end, expelling her from view as a degrading 
superstition, and to cast man for happiness back on himeelf, 
on the resources of his own mind; as the work of his own hand. 
The agitation of the day concerning the status and work of 
woman is directly connected with this movement toward 
atheism. Many sincere but uninstructed Christians take 
part in it, being in a current the set of which they do not 
perceive. This indicates the true mission of woman. It is 
to do what you can to revive faith in the hearts of them who 
have lost it, to resist the forces of sectarianism and natural- 
ism, and to maintain the old Christian ideas. This is the 
filtest work for woman. For she was at the beginning of 
all the troubles in the world. Adam was not deceived by the 
devil, but the woman being deceived was first in the trans- 
gression. It was through ber that redemption came. She is 
the mother of man and the natural instructor and trainer of 
children. Unless she forfeits her influence by acts unsuited 
to her sex she must be the tower of strength to her age and 
generation. In her are the poles of good and evil in human 
nature. When good, she is the best of all that exists; 
when bad, she is the worst. Nothing is so lovely as a woman 
true to herself and God; nothing so frightful as a woman 
false te herself and God. Toward the one or the other of 
these opposite poles every woman must incline; for who ever 
kept an exact equilibrium between the evil and the good ? 
These refiections supply the motives for her mission : First, 
let her solemnly consecrate herself at the altar of God toa 
life-long devotion to ‘‘ whatsoever things are true, whateo- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, lovely, and 
of good report,” renouncing the temptations that are in the 
world. Secondly, let her take as models for her study the 
blessed mother of God, the holy women of old, the Christian 
types of virtue and holiness. Such characters as Shakes- 
peare portrayse—Queen Catharine, Cordelia, Perdita, Her- 
mione, * infallibly faithful and wise counsellors, incorrupt- 
ibly just and pure examples, strong always to sanctify even 
when they cannot save,” the heroines of all wholesome and 
pure books ef fiction by whomsoever written. Thirdly, let 
her rebuke, by her example, her erring sisters, whether they 
dishonor their name by open revolt from God and the 
Church, or disgrace aud defile their persons and their fair. 
fame in scenes of dissipation and in the occupations of a life 
given exclusively to pleasure and passed in the vortex-of 
empty revelry and selfish enjoyment. To be a simple, faith- 
fal Christian‘ woman, a pure and slucere daughter of the 
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Church; to do, as such, and in that character, whatever | 


her hands find to do, and not to do aught inconsistent with 
that profession, isa mission loudly called fer by an age 
which begins to feel and rue the consequences of its own 
senseless acts, and may be more ‘bettered and helped by the 

sight of one life led in God and to God's glory, and rich in 
faith, than by all the talk that dribbles on us from popular 
platforms, and all the dreams wherein they walk in a vain 
shadow who get up for lights and oracles in this our troubled 


day. 


— 


tim 


Church was beld at Horeulturel Hall, New York, March 18. 
Mr. 


ſunperttal methods of communication to all men ; believing, 


moreover, that the fundamental teachings of all the great 
religions of the world are essentially the same, and that all 
differences are only partisan, local, transient. and so non- 
essential; believing also that while ‘in times of ignorance’ 
mere partisanship in religion might be overlooked, in these 
times of light and of world-wide intercommunication it has 
become a wickedness which God commands all men every- 
where to repent’ of; believing these things, the minister of 
this church will, at whatever cost of hard work and personal 
sacrifice, do all in his power for the breaking down of every 
partition wall that separates man from man, and for the 
upbuildisg of a church truly catholic, in which the 
reasonable faith of all religions and the fellowship of all 
aspiring humanity shal] be impartially honored and sought. 
Mr. F. B. Thurber, speaking of his recent journey round the 
world, sald: I found myself in a part of the world where 
the majority believed in a different religion, and whose lau- 
guage, literature, manners, and customs were all different 
from mine, but who possessed the same human nature, the 
same pains, passions, joys and sorrows that affected me: 
everything educational was different; everything that was 
natural was the same. A man under such circumstances is 
forced to ask himself the question, is it possible that I am 
right, and that all these people are wrong? and if he be a 
fair, judicial-minded man he will find it impossible to answer 
this question in the affirmative. He will have forced upon 
him with renewed emphasis the saying, ‘good in all, none 
all good.” My firm belief is that when we are judged, 
the great question will be, What did he do for 
bumanity? and not How did he do it?” 4 num- 
ber of letters were read, one from the Rey. Mr. Thomas 
of Chicago, III., who expressed the greatest sympathy with 
the work. Professor David Swing wrote: We Bible lovers 
should be as broad as our Book; and into our Book came 
the religion of the Egyptians to color that of Moses. Into 
the same new compound came Job, belug neither a Hebrew 
nor an Egyptian. Jesus was an eclectic. ; 

Paul and John were so affected by Greek thought that they 
easily ceased to be good followers of Moses; and even the 
Magi coming from the East were set in the collection of gems 
that compose the Testament. Ode of the sublimer scenes of 
earth is this spiritual unity of man Max Müller wrote a 
letter from which is made the following extract: The true 
religion of the future will be the fulfillment of the religions 
of the past—the true religion of humanity, that which in 
the struggle of history remains as the indestructible portion 
of all the so-called false religions of mankind. There never 
was a false god, nor was there ever a really false religion, 
unless you call a childs false man. All religions, so far as 1 
know them, had the same purpose; all were links in the 
same chain which connects heaven and earth, and which is 
held and always was held by one and the same hand. All 
here on earth tends toward right, and truth, and perfection 
—nething here on earth can ever be quite right, quite true, 
quite perfect ; not even Christianity, or what is now called 
Christianity , so long as it excludes all other religions instead 
of loving and embracing what is good in each.” The Rev. 
R. Heber Newton was prevented from being present, and con- 
veyed sympathy with the movement by letter, in which he 
said: All differences are swamped in the tides that set to- 
ward God. When by myside I feel another of alien race 
and opposing creed, who thrills with the enthusiasm of ha- 


-manity, with the love of God, my arms a clasp 


him as my heart whispers ‘ brother.’ The 
leader of the liberals is the free-thoughted, ted 
carpenter's Son. Speed the day when his catholicity, blos- 
soming now upon humanity, shall open in perfect beauty.” 
An address by the Rev. Robert Collyer, and the reading of a 
letter from the Rev. John T. Chadwick, closed the meeting. 

—A number of the citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
petitioned the Legislature for a charter for the establishment 
of a juvenile reformatory to be situated in or near the city 
of Brooklyn. The institution is to be conducted upon a simi- 
lar plan to that followed in the management of the New York 
Juvenile Asylum. The corporators of the Brooklyn institu- 
tion may decide, however, to build their institution where 
they can have a farm in connection with the reformatory,and 
give the boys placed under their care an opportunity to do 
manual labor thereon. The corporators will conduct the 
institution on a non-sectarian plan, and no money will be 
asked to aid the institution from either the State, county, or 
elty, as itis expected that voluntary subscriptions will be 
ample to support and run it. No children under fourteen 
years of age will be admitted to the reformatory when estab- 
lished. The need of such an institution as is proposed is 
shown from police records. According to these an average 
ally arrested for crime or vagrancy. 

—The Woman's Christian Association, of Newark, N. J., 
‘has made contracts for the erection of a home for ineurables 
in Court Street. 

One hundred and a e members of the Philadelphia 
Methodist Conference met at Lancaster, Pa., March 14. Bishop 
Bowman presided. The Rev. Mr. Cleveland; of Reading, who 
was charged with assisting at the installation of a Universal-. 
ist minister, wae slightly censured by the Conference. The 
Rev. Dr. Everett, Gov. mme 
im the supernumerary relation. 

+The Salvation Army at East New York heve retreated 
from, their position, and hired a ball eee is considered 
safe. 
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VI. Man in his Present State; Men 
March 8. 

—The Society for Improving the Condition of the Poor of 
Brooklyn, N. T., held a meeting last week, when many in- 
teresting subjects were discussed. Much trouble has arisen 
from an ivjadicious distribution of relief tickets by city mis- 
sionaries, Bible readers, and others, who thought they were 
helping deserving people. One ticket presented during the 
present month was two years old, the family to whom ſt had 
been given having kept it for a time ofemergency. A charge 
was made that tickets had been given to families on condi- 
tion that the children be removed from the Suaday-school 
which they were attending to the one of which the visitor 
was a member. It was recommended that tickets be issued 
to members of the association only. The work of this soci- 
ety has almost doubled the past year. It is proposed in ad- 
dition to the various other means of relief to establish a loan 
bureau. These loans are to be made on good security. It 
has been found that the losses of the loan societies in Eng- 
land have been less than 8 per cent. in twenty years. The 
loan society in New York is meeting with success. It was 
further decided not to assist during the summer any but the 
most extreme cases. Some idea of the work this society is 
doing through its various agencies can be gained from the 
knowledge that during the month of February over 12,000 
persons were assisted. 

—Atthe closing service of the mission in St. Patrick's 
Church, New Haven, Conn., Sunday evening, one of the mis- 
sion fathers asked all the men in the church, and there were 
about 1,600 of them, to repeat after him a pledge promising 
not to go into a saloon from 12 o'clock Saturday night till 12 
o'clock Sunday night for one year. There were not half a 
dosen men in the church but who raised up their right hand 
and repeated the words after the priest. 

—The fifth annual meeting of the Suffolk branch of the 
Woman's Board of Missions took place at the Park Street 
church, Boston. This branch has, under its care fifteen mis- 
sionaries, a number of Bible readers, schools and scholar- 
ships. The receipts for the year have been $11,161. 

—The Presbyterian Sanday-school Institute which was 
held at the Fourth Avenue Church was a decided success, 
giving help and stimulus to the teachers present. 

—At the Monday morning session of the Baptist Ministers’ 
meeting a paper on ‘ Ministerial Supplies” was read. The 
writer declared that ten thousand ministers are needed in the 
denomination. 

—The annual meeting of the incorporators of the Five 
Points House of Industry was held at New York last week. 
Mesers. Morris K. Jesup, Hugh N. Camp, George F. Betts, 
D. L. Suydam, Charles Lanier, D. 8. Egleston, Oliver Harri- 
man, and George H. Morgan were elected trustees. There 
have been 782 inmatesduring ths year. In the day school 
1,078 children have been taught, with an average attendance 
of 377; 450.341 meals were served at a cost of 2 7-8 cents a meal. 
—A change has been made in conducting the monthly 
meetings of the Brooklyn Sunday-school Uaion. The change 
consists in this: Instead of having the Secretary read a re- 
port of the general condition of the schools, followed by 
short addresses, it isproposed to have written or verbal re- 
ports from individual superintendents, showing the average 
attendance for the month and other matters of interest. 
—The children connected with Plymouth Church Sunday- 
school at Brooklyn, N. Y., will hold a special service in the 
lecture room of the church on the afternoon of Good Friday. 
Special services will be held each evening of the week in 
connection with the mission schools. 

—Bishop Williams of Connecticut has arranged to make 
the following visitations in his diocese during March and 
April: March, 18. New Haven: St. Paul's, morning; Church 
of the Ascension, afternoon; St. James's (Fair Haven), 
evening. 23. Good Friday—Greenville: St. Andrew's, 
evening. 25. Easter Day— Trinity, Portland, morning; 
St. James's, Glastonbury, afternoon. 30. Manchester: St. 
Mary's, evening. April, 1. St. Andrew's, Meriden, morning; 
St. Mark's, New Britain, evening. 8. Trinity, Bristol, 
morning; 8t. Matthew's, East Plymouth, afternoon. 
15. St. John's, North Haven, morning; St. John's, 
Talesville, afternoon; St. Paul's, Wa'lingford, even- 
ing. 22. New Haven: St. Thomas's, morning; St. James's 
(Westville), afternoon; Trinity, evening. 23. Quaker’s 
Farms: Christ Church, 8 p.m. 24. St Peter's, Oxford, 2 P. M.; 
St. James's, Birmingham, evening. 29. Norwich: Christ 
Church, morning; St, James's (Pequelannock), afternoon ; 
Trinity, evening. 980. Trinity, Brooklyn, afternoon; St. 
Alban's. Danielsonville, evening. 

& revival of religion ig in progress at New Colfax, Wash- 
ington Territory. It began during the week of prayer and 
has continued to the present time. The weather has been very 
severe, and the traveling difficult, but each meeting has been 
more than well attended and the interest intense, The meet- 
ings are held at private houses on the third Sunday of each 
month. Mr. Loomis presches at the schoolhouse. Acurch 
is needed. 

—The Christian Union Congregational Church 1 


Montalalr, N. J., formed about a year ago, recently made 


its first general contribution for benevolent objects. There 
was collected for Home Missions something over $250. The 
church has forty members, with scareely a wealthy man in the 
on, and this large contribution was the result 
of an appeal to Christian conscience rather than to sentiment 
— — The collection was taken dy sending 
furnished by the society, to r 

in the parish. * 
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were not there, and it seemed like a grim joke when the 
lecturer cast his eyes around and spoke of the scholars 
who were present. The contrast in the appearance of the 
platform on this occasion with its appearance when he de- 
livered his first lecture of the course, and came out with 
the Prelude on Probation, was striking and suggestive. 
While Mr. Cook has a strong hold on his audience when 
he speaks on popular themes, he does not command the re- 
spect of the clearest minds when he treats scientific and theo- 
logical questions. He has marvelous rhetorical power, but 
his intense personalism cannot overbalance the glaring de- 
fects of his logic with thoughtfal people. He is not a seer ; 
he is not original: he fails to comprehend the best ad- 
vanced thought"’; and the strong common sense of business 
men does not care a straw for his theological definitions 
skilfully framed to include his dialectical conclusions. The 
attempt to use the Monday platform to check the progressive 
movement in theology has not been a success. Of course the 
pessimists, the alarmists, the third-rate thinkers, the dogma- 
tists, applaud spasmodically, but the undercurrents of 
thought move quietly on like occult forces. If Mr. Cook 
will take hold of reformatory and social questions his rare 
powers of lecturing will find fitting scope nd he will win 
the general favor he now misses. 

—Professor George T. Ladd, of Yale College, began a 
course of eight lectures on The Inspiration of the Soript- 
ures,” in Harvard Divinity school,on Wednesday of the 
present week. It is the same course which has already been 
given at Andover and New Haven, and which will soon 
appear in a book. It is a hopeful sign of the times that three 
of the theological schools in New England employ the same 
lecturer on the now foremost topic of inspiration. Professor 
Ladd's views of inspiration will provoke sharp criticism, and 
aid the thought of the day in reconsidering the claims of the 
Bible as the Word of God. 

~The Hon. John_D. Long and the Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D. 
addressed a public meeting of the Harvard Total Absti- 
nence League,” on Friday evening of last week. 

—There is se much interest in religious matters in the Cen- 
tral Baptist Church at Salem, Mass., that the services of Mr. 
Luther have been engaged for a longer period than was at 
first intended. 

—The fifty-fifth quarterly convention of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Massachusetts was held at Jamaica 
Plains last week. Fifty-one delegates were present, and the 
reports were more than favorable from the various associa- 
tions. 


—Over $68,000 has been secured toward establishing a de- 
nominatlonal house by the Unitarians of Massachusetts. 
—Thirty persons united with the Congregational Church 
‘at Richmond, Vt., last Sunday, and ten persons united with 
the church at Bellows’ Falls. At the Methodist Church same 
place twenty-seven united with the church on probation, 
three were received by letter, and ten were baptized. 


—Ata meeting held at the Grand Pacific Hotel of a jolut 
committee representing the several ministers’ meetings of 
Chicago, III., the following was adopted: Resolved, That 
we, representing the several ministers’ meetings of Chicago, 
call a general meeting of all Chriatian ministers in Chicago, 
and vicinity, Protestant or Catholic, to be held in Farwell 
Hall (lower room), Monday afternoon, March 19, at 2 o'clock, 
to consider and voice our convictions of duty in reference to 
the pending State legislation affecting the sale of liquors: 
also, in reference to the approaching manicipal election and 
the enforcement of laws as they exist. 

—The thirty-fifth convention of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the United States will be 
held at Springfield, Ohio, commencing Wednesday, May 16, 
1888. This convention, aecording to published list of dele- 
gates, is composed of 168 members, & clerical and 84 lay, with 
two synods whose delegates are not on the list. This body 
repreeents twenty-four synods and about 180,000 communi- 
cante; all but about 5,000 of which being English. The 
General Synod is a progressive body, believing in Christian 


union and fellowship, and that co-operation in the Master's 


work does not mean the giving up of her individual ani die- 
tinctive doctrines. 
THE SOUTH. 


[Huch interest is felt in Washington in the Mell Mission. 
A large meeting was held on Monday in the 

Church to further the objects of the cause. Much interest 
was manifested. The friends of the mission propose to give 
it a more systematic character, and for this purpose favor a 
natloual organization which shall have the work in charge. 
One scheme proposed is to have a president and an execu- 
tive committee of twelve, of whom eight shall be residents of 
Philadelphia and the others representatives of Washington, 
Brooklyn, Syracuse, and other cities which take especial 
interest in the work. | 

—The Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South met at Charlestown, W. VS., last week. Six 
ministers were elected to deacons’ orders and four to elders’. 


bun im the United States Congress on the cecasion ot a 


ration. His remarks were received with much feeling 
meetings for women have been very sucesteful. Every 


mesting is succeeded by an inquiry mesting,~: Interest 


aroused and kept up by this visit of the evangelists, and the 
results cannot fail to be great. 

—Monsignore Capel is delivering a course of sermons in 
English on Reasen and Revelation” at Florence. A me- 
morial signedjby English and American visitors at Rome has 
been presented to the Pope to obtain his permission for the 
delivery of the sermons at Rome. 


eight beds. 
MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


— Albert Livermore, pastor of the church at St. Ignace, Mich., has 
accepted the cal] to the church at Nashville, Mich. 

—Richard Lewis of Grandhaven, Mich., has accepted a call to White 
Hall, Mich. 

—John J, Banneil, pastor of the church at Pentwater, Mich., has 


resigned. 

Hiram I. Howard, pastor of the church at Williamstown, Mich., 
has resigned, 

—Wiilliam F. Crafte’s resignation has been accepted by the Lee Av- 
enue Church. 

Warren F. Bickford, pastor of the church at Breckenbridge, Col., 
has resigned. 

—B8. H. Cheadle, pastor of the church at Silverton, Col., has re- 


signed. 

—Motier A. Bullock of Detroit accepts the call to Silverton, Col. 

—Franklin C. Jones, pastor of the church at Manitou, Col., has 
resigned. 

—Hiram Eddy, pastor of the First Church at Sheffield, Mass, has 
withdrawn his resignation. 

—Oliver 8. Dean, pastor of the First Church at Milford, Mass., 
has received a call to the church at Holbrook, 

Rufus B. Tobey, pastor of the church at Harwich, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the church at Oxford, Mass. 

—Eadward W. Noble, pastor of First Church at Truro, Maes., has 


resigned, 
—Francis Newport, a graduate of Bangor Seminary, has been or- 
dained pastor of the church at South Gardner, Me. 
LUTHERAN. 
—William T. Jaeger has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Pa. 


—H. B. Miller of Lucas, Pa, has accepted the call to the Mission 
Charch at Letonia, Ohio. 

—A. D. L. Moser has accepted the call to the church at . 
N. O. 

—8. Von Frankenstein, pastor of the church at Danford, III., has 


—Karl Krebo has been installed pastor of the church at New 
Bremen, III. 

F. Durchener has been installed pastor of the church at Tal- 
madge. Neb. 


EPISOOPAL. 

—David L. Sanford, rector of Grace Church at S:afford Springs. 
Conn., has resigned. 
Charles T. Stout, rector of St. John’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
has accepted the call to the church at Leadville, Col. 

—E. Spruille Burford, of Grand Rapids, Micb., has received a call 
to Baffalo, N. Y. 

—Edward 8. Peck, of New Haven, Conn., is dangerously Ill at 
Colorado Springs, Col, 

—J. Edgar Johnson, rector of the Church of St. John the Evange- 
ist, salle for Europe March 81. 


—8. Gifford Nelson of Rhinebeck, N. T., bas resigned” 

—S, A. Beman, of Moravia, has accepted a cali to the church at 
Union Springs, N. I. 

. O. Steele has accepted the call to the pastorate of the First 
Church at Dale, N. Y. 

—Isaac M. B. Thompson, pastor of the church at Dundee, N. T., 
has resigned. 

—Charies R. Snow has received a call to the Third Church at Fall 
River, Maas. 

—Thomas E. Oass, pastor of the church at Maplewood, Mass., has 
resigned. 


—Oliver D. Kimball was installed pastor of the church at West 
Newten, Mass., March 15. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


* aces pastor of the First Charch at Colambas, Ohio, has 


resign ed 

—Jobn F. McLaren, a retired minister, died at Princeton, *. K. 
March 15. 

—William H. Seiden, recently of Bulgaria, will supply tne pulpit 

. Wilson. 

—Benjamin T. Jones, pastor of the First Church at West Chester, 
xford, Pa. 

—Anthony H. Macoubrey, pastor of the Centre Church at Brews- 
ter, N. T., has resigned. He will remove to Elmira. 
— of Sparta, N. J., has accepted the call to Wood- 

—William Brenton Greene, Jr., of Boston, Masa, has received a 
call to the Tenth Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nicholas Bjerring, formerly of the Greek Church at New York, 
das been received into the New York Presbytery and licensed to 
preach. 

Nathan Bosworth, pastor of the church at Dundes, N. T., has 


resigned, 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J. 8. Gledhill (Universalist) has jast entered upon a year full of 
favorable promise at Ladiow, Vt. 


—William M. Roe, pastor of the Charch of the Disciples at Dows- 
giac, Mich, is about to settle at Benton Harbor, Mich. 


- Auna Oliver (Methodist), has resigned the pastorate of the 


loaghby Avenne at Breokiya, N.Y. Her resignation has been 


accepted. 
—C. M. Adame bas resigned the pastorate of tha Free Methodist 


| Oburch at Johnsonbarg. N. T 


—8, 8. Panton (Christian), pastor of the church st 


| bas sccepted a call to the church at Hounsfield, N. Y 


—George B. Neef (Reformed), pastor_of the German church. Ner- 
by the classis to Lancas 


—Joun G. Les pastor of the at N. 


| the station of the Elevated Road at Third Ave. and 98d t., 


— Alexander 8. Kieser (Reformed), pastor of the chureh at Potts- 
ville, Penn., has been deposed from the ministry by the Lebanon 


—Albert —— has accepted the call to the 
church at South 
has been dismissed. 
—Alfred PF. Putnam (Unitarian), pastor of the Oburch of the 
Saviour at Brooklyn, N. V., is at Nice. 
8 Ballou (Universalist) died at Bethel, Conn., March 13, aged 
years, 
—James de Normandie (Unitarian) was installed pastor of the 
First Free Religious Society at Roxbury, Mass., lass week, 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


EE London on Thursday, 
arch 8. 

—The Duke and Duchess of Connaught are traveling 
through France as plaio Mr. and Mrs. Sussex. 

—Carl Marx, the founder of the International Working- 
men's Association, a journalist of great ability, and the 
author of a number of works on economical questions, died 
last week. 

Ex- President Diaz, of Mexico, and his party are making 
their way northward. They were to have been In St. Louis 
last Friday, where the citizens had arranged an elaborate 
programme of entertainment. 

—The Medical Department of the University of the City 
of New York held ita forty-seeond annual commencement at 
the Academy of Music, on Thursday, March 13, and the 
degree of M. D. was conferred on 164 young men. 

—There was an attempt on Wednesday night of last week to 
rob a train on the Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad near 
Van Buren, Ark., which was frustrated, however. The con- 
ductor and brakeman were shot, but the robbers were 
obliged to escape without securing any booty. 

—A large steam dredge, destined for the Panama Canal, 
was to have left Philadelphia last week in tow of the steamer 
Claudius en route for the Isthmus, but was attached for 
debt and detained. The dredge was formerly called ‘‘ Her- 
cules No, 1.“ but goes now by the name of the Countess de 
Lesseps.”’ 

—The first number of the Hebrew-Christian is laid on 
our desk. We have already given our readers some account 
of the work which its editor, the Rev. Jacob Freshman, is 
doing among the Jews, especially Jewish refugees to this 
country. He hopes to be able to issue it quarterly for free 
distribution. 

—The funeral of the late Prince Gortschakoff took place 
at the Russian chapelin Baden-Baden on Thursday last, and 
itis said there are sufficient grounds for believing that the 
Prince had been poisoned. In his will, made on his death- 
bed, the Prince requested the authorities to suppress any 
inquiry as to whether he had been poisoued. 

—The ambassadors from the Queen of Madagascar, or the 
Malagasy Envoys, as they are called, spent the past week 
in Washington, and proceeded to Philadelphia on Thursday. 
They are here to enlist American sympathy in behalf of their 
countrymen, whose rights and liberties are threatened by the 
encroachments of the French and their unjust treatment of 
the natives. 

—The Christian at Work” comes out with a somewhat 
enlarged column and a new dress of type, and announces 
that it has turned the corner, and whereas eight years ago 
it was published at a loss of $25,000, it is now beginning 
to make a profit for its publisher. The Christian at Work 
has had a hard battle to fight, and is to be congratulated on 
its prospective prosperity. 

—Thursday was agreat day in England for the college and 
sporting world. The annual boat-race between Cambridge 
and Oxford took place on the Thames in the afternoon, over 
a course of four miles and two furlongs. Oxferd won by 
three lepgths. There was great excitement, owing to the 
very heavy betting on the Cambridge crew, whose defeat 
occasions the greatest surprise. 

—The Washington sleeper of the Western express train on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad caught fire near Wilmore Station, 
Alleghany Mountains, at four o’clock on the morning of 
Tuesday, March 13, and was entirely consumed. The pase 
sevgers escaped without injury, but lostall their clothing and 
went about clad in blankets: On the arrival of the train at 
Pittsburgh many passengers were half naked. The Pullman 
Car Company's loss is $20,000. 

—Of the 716 persons who travel with Baruum show, 
every one is pledged to total abstinence from all intoxicants” 
during the existence of his or her engagement. My partners 
and myself are rigid tee-totalers,” sald the veteran show~ 
man last week to a newspaper reporter, and we pay for the 
brain as well as muscle of all employees. We are compelled 
to follow this rale, where the most thorough dlecipline and 
system are so vitally important.” 
—Two young law students in New York city imagined 
each that his honor was so impeached that naught but « 
duel would wipe out the stain, and so on Thursday last the 
belligerents, with a quartette of fellow students as seconds, 
started for Berrian’s Island, which had been agreed upon as 
the dueling ground. They got no further, however, than 


— ͤ —o—Iœ— . — — 


for they were met there by a quad of police detectives and 
promptly marched off to the station house, where their anger 
micht cool without injary to themselves or others. 

—ince the terrible accident at the Diamond Colliery at 
Braidwood, III., about a month or six weeks ago,. by which a 
num ber of miners were entombed alive, great exertions have 
been made to get at the scene of the disaster in order to ro- 
overt the bodies. On Friday last but six feet of water re- 
mained to be pamped out of the mine, and these were un- 
were badly decomposed. The, fund. for 


= 

—J. E, Lerch, pastor of the church at Jefferson, Ky., has re- 
signed. 
The receipts for missions for the year were $153,000, the 
argest since the war. 
FOREIGN. —Myron Tyler (Christian), pastor of the church at Portamontb, 
Erde meeting at Belfast, under the care of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey, began Feb. 18. From the beginning the great- | 
est interest has been manifested. The Bible readings, im ñ 
took place every day at one o’clock, were well attended. 

Obe of the most, if not the most effective hymn sung by 
Mr! Bankey was “Beyond the Smiling and the Weepings 
On the first afternoon he preceded the singing of the m 
with’, few remarks to. the effect thet it was the favorite 
Pv ogi Aa i by 

fun- 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXVII., Na. 12. 


| gy Eur 
LITTLE maid walked smiling on her way, 


Bearing white lilies on an Easter day ; 
Herself a lily, pure and fair as they. 


Bout as she passed they bore along the mart 
Atte child whom death had set apart, 
His mall hands lying empty on bis heart. 


Close to the bier the little maiden pressed, 
And laid her lilies on the pulseless breast, 
Saying, Take these to light thee to thy rest. 


it to my Lord I bring no lily bell, 
He is so near my heart be knows full well 
I love him more than any tongue can tell.” 


Altar aad chancel shone with radiant bloom, 
Breathing sweet odors through the Minster’s gioom, 
Type of the life that triumphed o'er the tomb. 


She heard the organ's solemn voice that soared, 
As if in heaven to seek the risen Lord : 
Crowned by his angels, by his saints adored. 


While, out of sight, a woman sang alone, 
With such a wonderous rapture in her tone, 
She seemed a seraph singing by the throne. 


The little maid knelt down with reverent grace, 
And « great light fell on her upturned face, 
Bringing a vision of the heavenly place; 


Wherein she saw her Lord, with smiling eyes, 
Amid the countless hosts of Paradise, 
Bearing the little child, by death made wise. 


Her very heart ran o’er with joy to see 
Her lilies blooming by the Master's knee, 
Grown fair as any deathless flowers might be. 


While from the blessed child this message fell : 
Dear Lord, thy little maid, who loves thee well, 
Sends these, by me, her faithful love to tell.“ 


Blessed are they whose prayers in deeds find wing, 
Whose hands the gifts of humble service bring, 
And in his lowly children serve their King. 


Blessed are they who hear the Master plead 
In every cry of human woe or need, 
Lo! in their hearts the Lord is risen indeed. 


A PRAYER 
FOR THE ORUCIFIXION DAY. 
(Good Friday.) 
Houy Father! who from the foundation of the 


world redeemest it in the blood of the Lamb of God, 


thine only begotten Son, manifesting to us sinners 


‘thine unfathomable love : 


We humbly beseech thee, by the awful mystery of 
his cross and passion, to have mercy on us and on 
all men, and to make known thy saving health 
among all nations, that he may see of the travail of 


his soul and be satisfied. Amun. 


We beseech thee that thou who hast loved thy 
holy church with an everlasting love wouldst by 
thy Blessed Spirit rule the whole estate thereof, and 
guide and keep each member of the same in true faith 


and all good works according to Christ Jesus. Amen, 


We beseech thee that thou who didst call thy serv- 
ant Abraham wouldst remember the mercy of thy 
covenant and show compassion on thine ancient peo- 
ple, and take away the. blindness of their heart, so 


that they may behold their Ohrist and King: Aunx! 
Wo beseech thee that thou who hast made all men 
“and hatest nothing that thou hast made, and de- 


sirest not the death of a sinner, wouldst show mercy 
on all pagans, moslems, and infidels, and on ail 
hearers of the gospel who obey not Ohrist—taking 
from them their ignorance, their hardness of heart 


and contempt of the word: And so bring them all 


home, blessed Lord! to thy fold, that they may be 
‘saved with the remnant of the true Israelites, and 
do made one flock under one Shepherd, Jesus Christ 


dur Lord, who was dead and is alive forevermore 


with thee, O Father! and the Holy Spirit—one God 
—in the glory of a kingdom without end. AMEN! | 


A PRAYER 
| ron THE RESURRECTION Day. 
(Easter Sunday.) 
a the Fountain of Life! who hast 


 Lidegiving Spizit-one.God—be all power and glory 


and blessing, now and in the ages of tho life 


EASTER MORNING IN BETHLEHEM. 
By G. R. Freeman. 


the spring of 1740 a few Moravians left the ter- 
ritory of the Savannah to seek a new home. They 
found this home eighty-seven miles from New York, at 
the junction of the Menakasy Creek with the Lehigh 
River; they called it Bethlehem. It is the oldest and 
principal town of the Moravians in this country. 

Until 1844 it was a elose denominational settlement. 
Strangers who visited the town during these years 
were impressed with the thrift, the peacefulness, and 
the piety of the inhabitants, all unmingled as they 
were with world’s people. For some thirty years other 
denominations have been settling here, and the face of 
the old town has been quietly changing. Some of the 
old customs, however, still obtain. There is a church 
here with a membership of about three thousand; I 
think the largest Moravian church in America. When 
one of the congregation dies itis the custom for a 
quartette with trombores to play from the church 
cupola three pieces of music, from the character of 


| the second of which any of the membership can tell 


whether the dead is a child, boy or girl, young man, 
or maiden, old man or matron. The sweetest, saddest 
funeral music that one hears he hears at Bethlehem. 
The stranger, not knowing at all the dead or the mourn- 
ing, finds the tears course down his face while he lis- 
tens to the simple sadness of the funeral horns. 

One of the most beautiful of the old eustoms still 
obtaining in this Moravian town is that of Easter ob- 
servance. About three o’clock on Easter morning one 


| hears the glad sound of the trombone as the quartette 


fills the morning air with the heppy music of an 
Easter hymn. Hundreds of people assemble while it 
is yet dark for services in the church. This service 
closes in time for the congregation to gather in the 
Indian Burial Ground at the rising of the sun. Here, 
while the morning light is chasing the shadows 
across the sky, one hears a service which he need hear 
but once to remember forever. The morning of which 
I write was cloudy, which detracted somewhat from 


the outward effect of the scene; but the influence on 


the heart of the simple Easter service of the Moravian 
litany, as it was rendered in turn by the minister and 
people and choir, was not destroyed by the threaten- 
ing clouds. The congregation gathers along two 
avenues, the minister and choir om one between them. 
The tombstones all lie down—death is here a common 
leveler. Here over the graves of the brave Mohican 
and the swarthy Delaware; of the soldier of the revo- 
lution and the man who gave his life in the cause of 
humanity in the Civil War; of those who died by the 
savage tomahawk, and of the minister who pointed 
the poor Indian toa happier land than the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of which he dreamed; of the man who 
felled the first tree to build the first house of this quiet 
town, and of the citizen whose peaceful life has 
given to Bethelem its reputation for morality—over 
the graves of all these there sounds each Easter morn- 
ing that helpful, hopeful strain which has given to 30 
many the resurrection hope with which they have 
died. 

But by the dull ear of death no sound can be dis- 
tinguished. The living, however, cannot but be in- 
spired with hope by such a service and by such music 
as one hears on Easter morning in the Indian burial 
ground et Bethlehem. When one stands there and 
watches the mother bend over the grave of her little 
boy, he cannot but discern in her falling tears a 
hopefulness and joy inspired by the morning and 
its vervices. But there are other dead than 
those we bury in the ground. All who strive 
to make their life noble lose from it some 
i cherished plans. Among the throng in that God's 
acre” on this April Easter morn, some one had laid in 
the grave of the past a dear hope, a noble aspiration, 
a cherished venture of the heart. Assuch one stood 


there, while the morning shadows were giving place 


| to the rising day, a new life bursting the buds on the 
trees, the birds sin 


ging their springtime song, the grass 
wing anew on the lowly graves, and the sweet 


| ads 0 horn and voice saying,  Obrist is risen,” he 
could not but feel that all that was best of his lost 


hope would rise again; that all that was noblest of 


|| his dead “aspiration would some day meet him, and 
lost venture 


breach Wald stand before him un resurrection morn. One 
cannot but think that of those who came there on this 


of some great resolve, 2. 


m between him and his Lord 


— 
— 


What bum melodious, what 


Thus dre the goblet from my 


| Raster morn white it ws yet dark, some ‘one found | gathers in your own en. And you tarn and thought 


* Nr the stone rolled away from the sepulcher 


Ye deep-toned bells, do ye, with voice sublime, 
Announce the solemn dawn of Haster-day ? 

Sweet choir! are ye the hymn of comfort singing, 
Which once around the darkness of the grave, 

From seraph voices, in glad triumph ringing, 

Of a new covenant assurance gave? 


Wherefore, ye tones celestia), sweet and strange, 
Oome ye a dweller in the dust to seek 7 
would have been said not of the deep-toned bells» 
but of the, trombonemusic of this Easte rchoir. 

Thus for more than a hundred years, early in the 
morning of the first day of the week”—the Easter 
morn—there have gathered on this dwelling of the 
dead those whose hearts have been touched by some 
form of despair, but have gone away with new and di. 
viner aspirations, with new assurance that the Obrist of 
Bethlehem is risen indeed. 


THE CONTINUOUS LIFE. 


By rae Rey. C. H. Parxuorst, D. D.! 


UR apprehension of death is as of something 
which brings us to a pause. And that appre- 
hension no argument, no analogy of nature, ever 
relieves us from. There is no escape from the fore- 
boding except as we have a consciousness of some- 
thing within us that has about it the very property of 


.deathlessness. And just that consciousness, in our 


hour of high access to God, we sometimes do have, 
and there is in us a deep, full sense that we can 
not die, because there is in us, and of us, something to 
which death has no relevance. It is only by having 
within us something which is immortal, and having it 
in such fullness that it lies a great wealthy fact in our 
consciousness, that we are delivered from the bondage 
of fear, and are set in the pleasant prospect of the 
things that are coming. 

And then, with that fear gone, the present and the 
future become at once married to one another in pleas- 
ant alliance. This doctrine, that the soul is immortal 
because bound in the bundle of life with the Lord its 
God, of course repeals all that harsh and somber notion 
that the life here is islanded from the life there by an 
interval of years, through which the human spirit 
sleeps, dumb, biind, and meaningless. 

It is true, Scripture does not pronounce itself upon 
the matter with great fullness; and yet we all remem- 
ber what passed between Christ and the penitent upon 
Oalvary ; we know with what alacrity of anticipation 
St. Paul regarded the change that awaited him, and 
with what clearness, in his own apprehension of the 
matter, heavenly fruitions and earthly anticipatiens lay 
to one another. And I have thought that perhaps one 
reason why the Gospel pronounces itself so sparingly 
upon the question is that it was Christ’s ambition so to 
have the immanence of God a substantial fact of con- 
sciousness that all need of detailed comment would be 
quite obviated. It isa finer revelation to have an eye 
given for the truth, than to have the t: uth given for the 


This brings the future into quite a different and more 
familiar relation tous. If we are climbing a high 
mountain path that is a little perplexed and intricate, 
and that winds in and out among stunted shrubbery, 
and confused and precipitous rocks; if, now, in cast- 
ing your eye away forward you see here and there a 
patch of path yonder lying out clear and level upon the 
trodden granite, you know how it relieves the anxieties 
of the climb; and how much easier it is to thread some 
ravine that lies across your way, if in descending into 
it you see upon the opposite slope the worn foot- 
marks upon which you are pretty soon going to find 
yourself stepping. 

Zo, as at the stimulus of this of 
immortality we feel the continuity of life, and almost 
see the path dropping down a little way, at one time, 
under the cover of the foliage, but emerging into the 
light a little further on, one path through it all, drop- 
ping down into age and infirmity perhaps, and the death- 
room, but winding steadily onward and upward from 
the death-chamber back into the clear and the light 
again, and lying out there on the slopes all bright and 
sparkling with the light of God—all this, I say (which 
i but the corollary of gospel immortality), all this 

makes the future easy to think and pleasant to muse 

very then’ there is vast comfort in it, too, when we 
stand, as we are so often standing, by the side of those 
who are just going on before. ‘Perhaps you have stood 
upon the wharf when a steamer that carries a friend of 
yours puts out to sea. You watch the receding figure 
‘of your friend, and the feding outlines of the vessel, till 
‘all becomes blurred, and the veil of distance wh en- 


‘wraps the vessel answers back perhaps to the mist thet 


fally wend your way back home; your thoughts go out 
after him and his come baek to you; they meet and 
| do not — No means of in 
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the still night you think. There is one thing that com- 


forts you. Tou cannot quite where he is, you 
cannot tell how he is; but there is one thing that your 
heart fastens to; you know that he is; d id. It is not 
much, but, when it is all, it is & good deal. He s. He 
‘has a Mind, and he has a heart. And just this instant 
you are thinking, he is thinking—somewhere ; just 


this moment when you are loving, loving him, he is 


loving, perbaps he is loving you. 

But your sainted friend has gone on A longer voyage ; 

you have no chart from which to infer the course upon 
which he sails—she sails. You watched her retreating 
spirit, and her fading presence till all became blurred, 
and the mist of obscurity gathered about her, answer- 
‘ ing back to the mist in your own eye. Back from the 
’ casket, from the mound in the church-yard, you turned 
and wended your way home. Your thoughts go out 
‘after her. If hers come back to you, they meet and 
pass, but do not salute. No means of interchange. 
And through the still evening you think, and through 
the still night you think. There is one thing my 
friends, that comforts you, may comfort you. You can- 
not picture where she is: you cannot imagine Aow she 
is: but there is one thing that your heart may well 
fasten to; you know that sie is. [am not extemporiz- 
ing; Iam just simply treading on the line of the 
Lord’s word, ‘‘ Whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.” She dé somewhere. It is not much, 
but when it is all, itis a great deal. She has a mind 
and a heart; and just this moment when you are 
thinking, she is thinking—somewhere. Just this 
moment when you are loving, loving her, she is loving. 
She lives because Christ lives in her. 


SIMON THE SORCERER. 


By Lyman Annorr. 


HILE the Jewish laws rigerously forbade all 
practice of witchcraft and magic, punishing 
it with death, the Jewish nation in the first century, 
‘in common with other Eastern nations, was overrun 
with necromancers, sooth-sayers, and wonder-workers, 
' who played upon and profited by the superstitions of 
the people, and who brought under their influence 
not only the lower classes, but also the aristocracy, the 
governors, and even the emperors.of Rome. Marius, 
Pompey, Cassius, Cesar, and Tiberius—all consulted 
them. To this class belonged probably Simon, known 
commonly in literature as Simon Magus, . ., the 
magician, to distinguish him from others of the same 
name in the New Testament. He was probably a de- 
generate son of the magi, or wise men of the East, 
from which came the three visitors to the cradle of 
the infant Obrist, star-led. ‘These degenerate descend- 
ants of honest but misguided mystics governed over 
Greece and Rome, pretending to magical powers de- 
rived from the spirit world; they were readers of the 
stars, interpreters of dreams, fortune-tellers, medicine- 
men—in brief, they exercised the same wits as the 
modern fortune-teller and by much the same meth- 
ods, and were as much more successful and honored 
in those days than in ours as the age was more igno- 
rant and credulous. But Simon Magus was a phe- 
nomenon even for the age in which he lived. He gave 
himself out as the Supreme Being, clothed with bu- 
manity for a time for certain mysterious purposes. He 
traveled with a courtesan named Helena, whoni he 
exhibited as an emanation, according to gnostic no- 
tions, from his own godship. 
period with which which we now have to do, he be- 
came the instrument of the base passions of Felix, 
enticing, by his arts and flatteries, the beautiful 
Drusilla from her lawful husband, left to die of a 
broken heart, while she became the mistress of her 
new lover. Still later he went to Rome, where he 
practiced his sorceries until, according to a church 
legend of doubtful authenticity, he again encountered 
Peter, and came to his end by his own self-conceit ; 
having raised himself into the air by the aid of evil 
spirits, their power was suddenly withdrawn, owing 
4o the prayers of the Apostle, and the sudacious 
Simon fell to the ‘ground and was killed by the 
fall.’ 
P This man was “converted” by the preaching of 
Philip; that is, he became convinced that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Messiah foretold in the Old Testa- 
mont, with which, whether he was a Samaritan, 
as alleged by Justin Martyr, or a Jew as alleged 
by. Josephus; he must have been familiar; and 
to the new community he at once attached himself. 
The Evangelist seeme to have possessed no supernat- 
mural insight; aad singe the uiagician professed to ac- 
_ cept the creed of the Christian Obureb, and was ready | 
10 to work in a | 
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' he was.eccepted asa disciple 
without question, and perhaps with no little rejoicing 
at so signala convert. But the conversion left his 
inward nature unchanged. Of spiritual power, spir- 
itual motives, and spiritual fruits he had not even a 
remote conception. The magicians were accustomed 
to sell their arts for money. Simon ranked the Apos- 
tolic power with his own magical performances. He 
rightiy estimated the Holy Spirit as a gift conferred, 
and wrongly proposed to buy and pay for it. He 
wanted to be the equal of the Apostles; to have the 
power to lay hands on others and see the gift of 
tongues follow his act. His offer disclosed the true 
secret of his heart, the inherent and unaltered self- 
seeking of his nature, and elicited from Peter the sharp 
rebuke, Thy money go with thee to destruction; be- 
cause thou hast thought that the gift of God may be 
purchased with money. Thou hast neither part nor lot 
in this word (i. e, Gospel), for thy heart is not right 
in the sight of God.“ The intensity of Peter's feel- 
ing seems to have sobered Simon for the moment, 
for he asked the Apostle’s prayers; but it did not 
awaken any sense of sin or any*semblance of peni- 
tence, only a fear of penalty. And his subsequent 
history shows how brief and inefficacious was even 
this superficial fear. 

1. The New Testament contains many cases illus- 
trative of true conversion; this narrative illustrates a 
spurious conversion. Simon really believes, intel- 
lectually, the Gospel preached by Philip; he accepts 
the creed of the church; he publicly renounces his 
errors; he is baptized’ and received into Christian fel- 
lowship; joins the church and engages in church work. 
But he is drawn to this by wonder, not by an awakened 
conscience ; he does not repent of or confess his sins ; 
nor does does he consecrate himself to the service of 
God. His real purpose is self-aggrandisement ; the 
thought of his heart is only an increase of personal 
power and repute; and his language, even after the 
Apostle’s rebuke, indicates no spiritual sense of sin, 
no true sorrow for it; no conscious need of the 
Saviour. Oomparing his case with that of the pen- 
itent thief, and Zaccheus, there is a notable lack of 
confession or attempted reparation for past wrong; 
comparing it with that of Paul, there is a notable ab- 
sence of any consecration of heart and life to Christ. 

Neither believing the truth, nor submitting to the 
baptism, nor joining the church, nor being received 
into its fellowship, nor engaging in its work, is a con- 
clusive test or evidence of real, spiritual conversion. 

2. From Simon's act here the name of simony has 
been given to the offense of buying and selling ec- 
clesiastical offices in the church; an offense which 
has existed in all ages though in different forms. In 
the ancient Christian church, when men either offered 
or received money for ordination to a spiritual office, 
they were uniformly regarded as chargeable with 
simony, and punished with the heaviest censures of the 
Ohurch. The civil code of Justinian, to prevent 
simony, enacted that both the persons ordained and 
the persons ordaining should take their oath that there 
was nothing given or received or promised for the 
ordination. The English law also punishes simony by 
declaring any appointment to a benefice for reward 
void, and the person {accepting such ordination is for- 
ever ‘debarred from holding that benefice. But in spite 
of these prohibitions the sin of simony has been com- 
mon in all ages, wherever the Church and State are 


ted. 

Nor can it be said to be utterly got rid of even by 
ecclesiastical independency. It is true that pulpits 
are not bought and sold in a land where the church is 
of the State. But any church that asks, 


directly or indirectly, the candidate to be silent con- 


cerning certain sins—social or personal—as a condition 
of receiving a call or retaining his pastorate, and 
every minister who agrees tacitly to such a condition 
is guilty of a subtle simony. So any young man who is 
drawn to the ministry, not by its opportunities for 
‘spiritual usefulness, not by its self-denial and its ser- 
vice, but by ite supposed opportunities for literary 
leisure, or social prominence, or public eclat, or imme- 
diate support, is a follower of Simon Magus, in this: 
that, like Simon, he is entering the ministry for the 
sake of self aggrandisement, not for the sake of Obrist 
and the souls of men. Iam not altogether sure how 
far the diminished number of young men who enter 


sign of sptri better health. indicate ls, 
‘inclination to service. y indicate a 
sensibility, | 
a greater unwillingness to enter upon thet sacred 


calling without that entire nnn 
to pursue profanation. 
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8. Still more subtle is,this — when it pre- 
sents itself in the form of an ambition of indorsement 
for the sake, not of better service, but of larger place, 
better reputation, richer compensation. This has been 
so admirably put by one of the contributorato The 
Christian Union that 1 quote in conclusion from his 
article.’ 

„The Christian, the Christian minister, it may be, 
conceives that he would like to exert a great power to 
prevail with God in prayer. For this purpose he will 
consent to take a great deal of trouble. He is willing 
to be eminently pious, But in deep truth it is not the 
piety, it is the power of the piety, that he seeka., I 
have heard young men talk about Charles B. Finney’s 
autobiography in a strain that seemed to me to betray 
the unconscious working in them of the passion for 
power, disguised to the subjects under the mask of a | 
passion for piety. They wanted uot Finney's faith so 
much as the wonder-working efficacy of Finaey’s faith. 
These inexperienced young brethren would have. been 
shocked at the suggested idea that they unawares were 
near to committing the sin of Simon Magus. What 
was Simon Magus's sin? Why, he offered. money to 
buy the power of conferring the Holy Ghost. Young 

reading Mr. Finney’s own witness of what 
God wrought by him, never, indeed, conceive the 
thought of purchasing a like experience with money. 
But in a spirit not essentially, only formally, different 
from that of the Samaritan sorcerer, they feel the 
temptation to pray long, and fast often, aad practice 
a presumptuous faith in imagined following of Mr. 
Finney’s example, all as their purchase-price for the 
‘enduement,’ to which Mr. Fianey alludes so habitu- 
ally, of the Holy Ghost. 

The measures adopted by evangelists,’ so-called, 
have a look not seldom of a subtly Simonizing spirit 
on their part. Tiese men do not seek to buy the 
power of the Holy Ghost. But they do use expedi- 
ents of spiritual manifestation much in the manner of 
the magician. What Simon Magus wanted was ap- 
parently to possess one more trick, a master trick, in 
the art thathe practiced. He expected to add to the 
resources of his sorcery. He desired more power, and 
here was a way, he thought, to get it. Simon Magus, 
indeed, perhaps wanted power for the sake of some- 
thing beyond power; that is, gain. But to some among 
revivalists there is a temptation more subtle, as. less 
sordid, These men—not all the revivalists, not most, 
I imply no estimate of the proportihnate number, 
some—love power for power’s sake. They are found, un - 
consciously, of being seen in the capacity of thau- 
maturgists. They have reduced the business of relig- — 
ious excitation to a kind of exact science. So much 
preaching, so much praying, so much inquiry meeting, 
so much bodily demonstration secured in getting up 
and sitting down of congregations—or of parts of 
congregations—and certain calculated results may be 
trusted to follow. The profession is one in which 
Simon Magus may sometimes, does sometimes, pros- 
per. Success here, that is, seeming success, proves 
nothing for the true piety of the leader. The leader 
may be truly pious, but then again his piety, and 
this too without his knowing it himself, may be ‘piety 
for the sake of power.” 


THE PEACE OF DEATH, 


How peaceful is the dwelling-place of those who 
inhabit the green hamlets and populous cities of the 
dead! They need no antidote for care—no armor 
against fate. No morning sun shines in at the closed 
windows and awakens them, nor shall, until the last 
great day. At most, a straggling sunbeam creeps in 
through the crumbling wall of an old, neglected tomb 
—a stranger visitor, that stays not long. And there 
they all sleep, the holy ones, with their arms crossed 
upon their breasts, or lying motionless by their sides— 


them No one comes to them now, to hold them by 
the hand, and with delicate fingers to smooth ‘their 
hair. They heed no more the blandishments of earth- 
ly friendship. They need us not, however, much we 
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not carved in marble by the hand of man, but formed 
in dust by the hand of God. God’s peace he with 
may need them. And yet they silently await our 
coming. 12 
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land was the opening of the exhibition of etchings by 
-/ the eccentric American artist, Mr. Whistler, who has 


bition has gained the name of the new arrangement 


from above, the walls being hung with white felt, the 


lowod out another strange fancy by adding after each 


- result is, it must be confessed, something more than 


artist he would have become an invaluable adjunct toa 


and which will henceforth be exhibited with the pictures in 


Domett’s Christmas Hymn (1837), provided (1) that he is an 


wers sold for about $2,500. 


Vor. XXVII. No. 12. 


* AN ECCENTRIC ARTIST. 
The event of the past fortnight in art circles in Eng- 


resided in London for a number of years. The exhibi- 
in yellow and white,” and is described as being in all 


respects characteristic of the odd artist. The Tri- 
bune” correspondent describes it as ‘‘a gallery lighted 


wood-work of the rooms and furniture a bright yellow, 


the stuffs of the cushions yellow, a yellow matting on the 


floor, yellow flower-pots with yellow flowers in them, 
and, to cap the climax, an usher or doorkeeper in a 
livery of white and yellow stookings—these are the 
surroundings Mr. Whistler has deemed best adapted to 
set off his art.” 

In the catalogue of his fifty-one pictures he has fol- 


title one or more criticisms, usually adverse, which 
have been made on previously exhibited pictures or 
on himself, or his work in ite entirety. Perhaps he 
calculated on the effect that very many of these would 
have, for, says the correspondent above quoted, ‘‘the 


a joke.” In not afew cases has Mr. Whistler made 
his etchings retort upon the critics of his etchings. 
To “The Door Way,” « brilliant example of Mr. 
Whistler’s power of dealing with light and shade, he 
appends a remark by Mr. P. G. Hamerton denying to 
him the very power he undeniably exhibits. ‘‘In the 
character of humanity,” wrote another critic, ‘‘ Mr. 
Whistler has not time to be interested,” and this the 
artist cruelly puts beneath an etching of ‘‘ Beggars,” 
full of feeling and sympathy with the subject. There 
are many more such, and Mr. Whistler does not now 
for the first time show himself possessed of a delicate 
wit and shrewd gift for reaching the weak joints in his 
enemy’s harness.” There is something very amusing 
as well as admirable in the way in which the artist 
has thus defied the critics and shown his scorn of con- 
ventionalism. It was a bold thing to do, and would 
have been hazardous for any one whose power failed 
him of refuting his critics in the way in which Mr. 
Whistler has employed. Asa means of free advertis- 
ing it certainly is a rare example, and makes one con- 
clude that if Mr. Whistler had not succeeded as an 


patent-medicine manufactory, 
name as commerelal traveler. 


Art news of the week.—The English National Gallery bas 
just been presented with a palette which was used by Turner, 


Trafalgar Square. Turner first gave it to his solicitor, Mr. 
George Cobb, who passed it on in time to Mr. R. H. Nibbs, a 
Brighton artist, and he has now given it to the National Gal- 
lery.——Mesers. Harper & Bros. have issued a proclamation 
to young American artists,” in effect as follows: They will 
eward three thousand dollars to the successful competitor in 
a contest for the best original drawing to illustrate Alfred 


American artist not over twenty-five years of age; and ( 
that he will use the prise for the prosecution of art study 
in one or mere of the best American schools, including, also, 
asojourn abroad of at least six months for the study 
ot the old mesters.” Th) drawing must be presented 
anonymously, not later than August 1, 1883, and must be 
for publication in Harper's Magazine,” for which 
it will be engraved. The judges will be Mesers. R. Swain 
Gifford, F. D. Millet, and Charles Parsons. All necessary 
particulars, with a copy of the hymn, can be obtained of 


Hector Berlios, the famous French compoeer, is at last 


Augusta 
— — 
in New York on Wednesday of last week at Chick - 
Hall. We believe that the young artist isa native 
0 California, is of 
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through the columns ef the paper or by personal letter: The answer 
will be given as promptiy as practicable. | 


1, What is the critical or rationalistic view of the Old Testament? 
What are the grounds upon which that view is based? 

2. What is the parliamentary practice in the following case: A 
motion has been made and seconded; then an amendment to that 
motion has been made and seconded ; then the previous question is 
moved and seconded. On putting the latter to vote it is carried 
affirmatively. On putting previous question, should the vote be first 
taken on the amendment or on the original motion? Which is 
considered the maln question —the amendment or the origina) 
motion ? 

1. This is a large question. Each book of the Old Testa. 

ment is judged of by iteelf, in modern criticism, with vary- 
ing results. The rationalistic view of the Pentuteuch is that 
it was compiled from several books, written by various un- 
known authors, and annotated and enlarged repeatedly, 
down to the time of Ezra; that Deuteronomy was written 
during the reign of Manasseh, and first published in the 18th 
year of Josiah; and that the most of Leviticus and a large 
part of Exodus were written in Babylon and inserted in the 
body of the old Pentateuch. Rationaliste maintain that all 
the speeches of Elihu are en interpolation in the book of Job, 
that few of the Pealms were written by David, only a smal! 
part of the Proverbs and none of Ecclesiastes or Canticles by 
Solomon, and none of the last twenty-seven chapters of 
Isaiah by Isaiah himself. They also hold the books of Dan- 
lel and Jonah to be allegories, somewhat like Bunyan's 
„ Pligrima’s Progress, and not in any sense true histdries ; 
and they consider Esther a fiction of the same kind as Bel 
and the Dragon in the Apocrypha. The grounds for these 
opinions are better stated in Prof. Robertson Smith’s books, 
“The Old Testament in the Jewish Church” and The 
Prophets of Israel,” than anywhere else, at least for the 
purposes of ordinary readers. They could not be fairly 
stated here. Such opinions are not necessarily inconsistent 
with a belief in the inspiration of the Bible and the funda- 
mental truth of Christianity ; but they could not be recon- 
ciled with the doctrine of verbal inspiration or the infalli- 
bility of the entire Scriptures, or the equal inspiration and 
authority of all ite parts. 
2. The old rule as to the previous question made it cut off 
all amendments; but almost every Legislature now provides 
that it shall not have this effect, and that, if it is carried, a 
vote shall be taken on the pending amendments first, and 
then en the question as amended, if amended, but all without 
debate or delay. This usage is therefore followed in all meet- 
ings; and the old rule is obsolete. 


Will you kindly give a list of commentaries on each book of the 
Bible; a single one on each book; that one the best for the use of 
the pastor in his study of Scripture? I desire to secure a list of 
commentaries that will help one to ascertain the exact meaning of 
the passages under study; not those that will suggest sermons; nor 
yet those that state and refate various theories of interpretation. Sach 
commentaries as will be of the greatest service to a busy young pas- 
tor are those I wish to purchase. 8. 
This is a difficult question to answer, and we suggest that 
you send to the publisher of The Christian Union for the 
number containing list of books recommended for the min- 
ister’s library. Assuming that you have this fuller list before 
you, and understanding that you want something purely 
exegetical, we especially recommend Murphy on Genesis, 
Exodus, and Leviticus; Keil and Delitzsch on the Historical 
Books; Alexander or Perowne on the Psalms; Alexander or 
Henderson on Isaiah; Henderson on the Minor Prophets ; 
Conant on the Psalms, and on Job; Alford’s Greek Testa- 
ment; Meyer on the New Testament; Godet on Luke and 
on John; Tholuck on John; Baumgarten on Acts; Hackett 
on Acts; Ellicott on Galatians and Ephesians; Stanley on 
Corinthians; and Jowett on Thessalonians, Romans, and 
Galatians. The volumes of Jowett and Stanley are out of 
print and hard to get. 

I contemplate going into the book business, on the commission 
plan, in rather a small way. Will dealers, or publishers, supply me 
with a quantity of books, magazines, etc., to offer to the trade, re- 
ceiving back all that did not sell after a stated time snd a fair trial ? 
Also please state whether it would be best to deal with the several 


can be procured in the same way of the American News Co.; 
but you would not stand a fair chance in such a business 
without some capital and more experience, for without these 
ualifications cannot possibly compete with those 

I wish to learn the date when distilled spirits (alcoholic) were in- 
troduced into nse and the circumstances the discovery. 


m you favor me with the information and refer me to the author- 


ities ? K. T. 
New Beprorp. 


| only in comparatively recent times, and is said, by Dr. Wil- 


lard Parker, in his articles in The Christian Union two or 
three years ago, to have been first employed extensively in 
producing spirits as a medicine wherewith to counteract 
what was known as the black plague. The art ofseparating 
alcoholic spirits from fermented liquors appears, however, 
to have been known and in a rude way from ro- 
mote antiquity in the far — 
Would The Christian Union please me where I can 
salem 7 and thereby greatly oblige A Sunscniaaa. | 
We do not know of any {illustrated description of Solo- 
mon's Temple. Herod's Temple will be found illustrated in 
on Matthew.” and in Mr. Beecher’s. 
Life of Christ. We believe there is, also, a very good U- 


Books ang. Authors. 


DORNER ON THE FUTURE STATE. 


This little volume consists of two parts. Part L, by 
Dr. Smyth, gives a general view of Dorner’s theology ; 
Part II. consists of a translation of so much of his 
** System of Christian Doctrine” as relates to the future 
state. Part L is admirable. Dr. Smyth has a rare 
faculty of appreciating and assimilating the thoughts 
of another, and restating them in compact and yet 
intelligible and spiritual forms. This is the best part 
of the book; the second part has a certain aspect of 
being a fragment—as it 13. The cherubs from Rapha- 
el's Sistine Madonna are a complete picture by them- 
selves, but we do not recall any other piece of a picture 
that does not appear to be but a piece. This fragment 
lacks roundness, completeness, artistic wholeness, 
inevitably and unavoidably. Nevertheless, the book 
as a whole is quite adequate to give any layman, and 
even most clergymen, all thut they will want to know 
respecting Dorner’s Eschatology. 

And those readers who have learned from Joseph 
Cook and the Congregationalist“ that Dorner is the 
great originator of the New Theology, and that the 
new theology consists of the doctrine of a second pro. 
bation, will read this book insome bewilderment. For 
he will not flad in it anywhere the pbrase “‘ second 
probation ;” and if he is at first inclined to question 
whether this is due to the author or to the translation, 
he will be compelled to admit on candid and careful 
reflection that not only the phrase but also the idea is 
wholly wanting. He will find inthis volume a much 
broader advance in theological thought than is hinted 
at in the current discussions about a second proba- 
tion,” and a much bolder and more aggressive thought 
than is indicated by the timidly expressed hope for 
‘infants, idiots, and some heathen,” either act- 
ually or imputatively expressed by the American 
advocate and representative of the new departure. 
The heart and essence of Dorner’s teaching is ex- 
pressed by the title of his work, A System of Chris- 
tian Doctrine ;” it is Christological rather than theo- 
logical. To Dorner Christ is the God manifest in the 
flesh, and no system of theology is or can be true, and 
no system of Biblical interpretation is or can be sound, 
which is not harmonious with the character of a God 
revealed in the Divine Person of Christ. In studying the 
enigmas of life and eternity we must ask ouselves not 
what must a God do to be just, but what will a God do 
who is Ohrist-like. This Christ has come into the world 
to redeem the world. His fan is in his hand; he is 
the judge; and the final and decisive test of character 
is in an acceptance or rejection of him, not in an obe- 
dience to or disobedience of conscience. ‘‘The last 
judgment shall be for all a Christian judgment.” This 
redemptive work is only begun; he has only entered 
upon it. It involves a second appearing, a new mani- 
festation yet to be made. Accompanying or following 
this new manifestation will be an end of the present dis- 
pensation, a re-casting of the world, and a resurrection 
of the body: though in what sense, and how fara 
literal arising of the buried physical organism, we do 
not quite clearly make out. Between death and this 
resurrection and final judgment is an intermediate 
state. The gracious work of Christ continues in and 
throughout that state, though by what methods and 
with what results is not made known. The perpetuity 
of sin—a blind, aimless, insane enmity toward God, 
freedom of choice and capability of reason gone—is 
inconsistent, both ethically and sthetically, with the 
divine order of the universe. The alternative must 
be either a final reconciliation of all souls to God or 
final annihilation of some. But neither of these 
opinions can be dogmatically asserted ; neither upon 
the testimony of specific Scripture, nor upon the gen- 
eral trend and teaching of Obristian faith; and we 
must be content with saying that the“ ultimate fate of 
individuals remains velied in mystery, as well as the 
question whether all will attain the blessed goal or 
not.” Such, in so far as it can be embodied in a par- 
agraph, is the eschatology ot Dorner, and this our 
readers will see is something very different from the 
bald assertion that there is a second probation for a 
remnant more or less considerable who have had no 
fair chance in this life. 

We do not here enter into a discussion of Dorner’s 
Christology, whose defects we think are on the side 
rather of its positive assertions than of its negations. 
We content ourselves with saying that this is certainly 
not Universalism, nor semi-Universalism ; that it is 
not infidel nor skeptical; that Dorner is not only rev- 
erent but profoundly spiritual, and not only believing 
but always obedient in desire and purport to the teach- 
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tion whether or not he has rightly interpreted the 
teachings of the Master on the great mystery of the 
future, it is an outrage, equally on justice and common 
sense, to assert or imply that one whose whole sys- 
tem of thought so revolves about Christ, as the sun and 
center which illuminates all truth and binds it together, 
is lacking in absolute, supreme, and unquestioning 
allegiance to Him as a Divine Master, or is other than 
a Ohristian teacher in spirit and purpose, what- 
ever may be thought of the soundness of his inter- 
pretations or the legitimacy of his conclusions. 


CORY’S “GUIDE TO ENGLISU HISTORY.”' 


Mr. Oory’s second part only advances his work a 
short distance in point of time. It includes the period 
between 16380 and 1835 ; only one-third of the space gone 
over by the first part. But it is quite true, as Mr. Cory 
says in his preface, that ‘‘these years are full of the virtue 
and wisdom which make modern England supremely 
worthy of a student’s contemplation; it seems not too 
much to say that they form a period of paramount 
importance in the universal history of legislation and 
government.” Mr. Oory alludes, of course, to the 
triumph of the great Reform bill. In 1880 it had be- 
come apparent that such a measure was near adoption, 
and that the great principle which it embodied was 
ripe for at least a partial settlement. By 1835 the new 
system of suffrage created by it had become enrooted 
as law and custom in England. The bill was really 
revolutionary in its nature. According to Lord Lyt- 
ton’s celebrated definition, that a reform is a correc- 
tion of abuses, while a revolution is a transfer of 
power,” the great Reform bill was both a reform and 
a revolution. It corrected, to a considerable extent, 
the ancient abuses of pocket and rotten boroughs; it 
transferred the predominant political power from the 
aristocratic to the middle English class. Very much 
light has been already thrown upon that signal event 
of legislation which nearly produced a war upon the 
House of Lords and for a moment endangered the 
throne itself. All the principal actors in the legisla- 
tive drama — Russell, Brougham, Grey, Apthorp— 
have written or spoken in letters as to their share in it ; 
and it has been a favorite theme for historians, biog- 
raphers, and writers of memoirs. Yet too much light 
cannot be imparted to a period so fraught with great 
results; and Mr. Oory’s calm, philosophical judgment 
and clear comprehension have been successfully em- 
ployed upon it. His relation will not fail to interest 
all who study the development of English political 
liberties in the past few years. 

Mr. Oory gives himself space to consider other 
political events of the time, which seem minor, but 
which, ‘were the Reform bill overlooked, would be 
seen to have a high importance and a large influence 
on the subsequent current of English politics. Irish 
grievances, and the attempts made by Grey and Mel- 
bourne to redress Irish injustices; improvements in 
taxation; the foreign policy of England, and the cre- 
ation, under her auspices, of the little Belgian kingdom, 
with Leopold of Saxe-Oeburg at its head; England’s 
action with reference to Poland, Spain, and Portugal ; 
the East Indian policy of the Whig party; reforms of 
Scotch town government; the modification of the poor- 
laws, and the attempts to systematize emigration to the 
colonies; all these topics are treated upon, and are 
discussed with a true and ripe perception of their sig- 
nificance. We look for Mr. Cory’s next volume with 
interest, for it will include a review of the great corn 
law agitation, and will thus have some bearing upon 
economic questions which are just now important 
ones in the United States. 


The Subjection of Hamlet. By William Leighton. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott.) For more than three hundred 
years this character has been in the thoughts and subject to 
the studies of men, and yet there is disagreement as to his 
real condition of mind. The theories of Coleridge, Goethe, 

Werder, and many others, have been ardently ad- 
vocated, and still there is opportunity for fresh analysis. 
Mr. Leighton has attempted an explanation of the motives 
of thought and action of Shakspeare’s Prince of Denmark, 
by considering the question, How far has the poet permit- 
ted us to know the character subjectively?” The original 
story of Hamlet was written by Saxo Grammaticus early in 
the thirteenth century, and was prepared for the English 
stage near the close of the sixteenth century. In this the 
Prince of Denmark was a counterfeit madman. ‘‘ Hee rent 
and tore his clothes, wallowing and lying in the durt and 
mire, his face all filthy and blacke, running through the 
streets like a man distraught, not speaking one worde but 
such as seemed to proceede from madnesse and mere fren- 
zie.” The Hamlet of Shakespeare has been also declared to 
counterfeit madness by some, to be mad by others, but to 
be sane by still others; he has been thought destitute of the 
nerve sufficent to accomplish his desire; procrastination has 
been the explanation of his character; ‘‘s beautiful, pure, 
noble, and most moral nature without the strength of nerve 
which makes the hero,” says Geethe ; and a later writer has 
attempted to prove that Hamlet was a woman. Mr. Leigh- 
ton considers him a man with a mind that cannot hold to 
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one intent,” lacking the governing power of judgment, and 
so Insane. He shows that great talents are often joined 
with an unsound mind, aad suggests that Shakespeare may 
have found his ideal In Torquato Tasso. Upon the con- 
dition of melancholy the revelation of the ghost acted till 
insanity resulted. Thus he studies the whole play and finds 
that ‘' his thoughts are captured by whoever speaks to him, 
or by the last exciting circumstance, to the exclusion or 
confusion of all the previous determinations of his will.” 
The essay is fluely written, and the author's position is de- 
fended by a searching analysis of Hamlet's mind in each in- 
cident of the play. His conclusion is firmly held. Mad? 
So only is Prince Hamlet noble. If he is a sham and a cheat, 
debasing his soul with lies, trampling on the purest affec- 
tions, sacrificing Ophelia’s innocent life, let us tear from our 
hearts the fascination and glamour he has cast over us and 
see him as he is, a cruel and ignoble plotter, who has not 
even the crown of success with which to hide the ugliness 
his unfeeling selfishness has stamped upon his brow.” 

English Literature in the Kighteenth Oentury. By Thomas 
Sergeant Perry. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) This 
volume contains the subst: nce of a course of lectures origi- 
nally delivered in Cambridge in 1881, and the aim of Professor 
Perry has been to point out the laws that governed the evolu- 
tion of literature In England in the last century. He has en- 
deavored to bring out the principles which determined its 
form, and to indicate the causes which led to its decay. 
This is a very wide field and a very important one, since 
modern literature begins with Addison and his contempo- 
raries, and the art of prose writing received in their hands its 
final impu'se. Prefessor Perry summarizes the results of 
wide reading, and enriches his work at all points with the 
generalizations of a liberal culture. He notes the change 
which prose writing underwent between the age of Milton, 
when it was opulent and impressive but complex and in- 
volved in structure, and that of Pope, when it had gained the 
final graces of 'ucidity, directness, and simplicity. The 
chief literary importance of the eighteenth century comes 
from the fact that it practically created a prose style. The 
change in verse is also emphasized, from the nine line stanza 
with its wealth of poetic possibility to the rhyming couplet, 
short, clear, clean, and essentially prosaic. Professor Perry 
dwells at length upon the mutations of the drama in its 
steady progression downward ; he traces the development 
of the novel, which first took something like a modern form in 
the hands of Richardson; and he points out in Gray, Uow- 
per, Osslan, and Burns the new movement which was to 
revive and revitalize poetry. His book is full of enter- 
taining and suggestive matter, well arranged; its fault isa 
failare to emphasize a little more strongly the broad out- 
lines of the literary movement. The reader will find all the 
facts gathered for him but he will need to use his own sa- 
gacity at certain points to see the bearing and direction of 
the events recorded. The book is, however, a very genuine 
piece of work, full of knowledge, rich in the spoils of pa- 
tient study, and of lasting value as a guide to the literary 
history of the last century. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited with an in- 
troduction by Richard Garnett. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.) Shelley's letters were originally published in an edition 
of his prose works brought out by Mrs. Shelley in 1840 and 
now out of print. This little volume comprises more than a 


of this little volume will dissent from that opinion. 
letters are charming in the simplicity and 
unconscious literary art. They breathe the spirit of 
ity, which was charaeteristic of the poet. 
riched by a continuous undercurrent of fine 
ment, aad they abound in charming bits of 
They are written mainly from Italy and are 
closures of the poet’s life in that country, when 
companionship was with Byron. They reveal much of his feel- 
ing about his own work as a poet; they discluse 


choicest literature, but is in itself a thing of beauty. 


Thucydides Translated into English, with Introduction, 
Marginal Analysis, and Index. By B. Jowett. Edited, 
with a preface to American edition, by A. P. Peabody, D.D. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop & Uo.) This translation of the great 
Greek historian has already been noticed at length in The 
Christian Union, and it is unnecessary to point out again its 
excellencies in these columns. It is enough to say that Dr. 
Jowett has succeeded in this werk, as in his masterly render- 
ing of Plato, in putting into English dress not only the sub- 
stance but the very spirit of the Greek writer, and in pro- 
ddcing a translation which is in its way a masterpiece of 
literary work. It stands easily at the head of the transla- 
tions of Thucydides, and is the one work for the reader who 
wishes to study the historian of the Peloponnesian war in 
English. The publishers have brought out the American 
edition in a very handsome and substantial form, with large, 
clear type, broad page, and marginal divisions, and every- 
thing has been dome to make the work attractive to the eye. 
It is altogether a worthy form for a great historical classic. 

Sinai and Palestine : In Connection with their History. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. New edition, with maps and 
plans. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Sons.) This charm- 
ing and valuable work is so well known that no recital of its 
excellences is needed here. On its publication the charm of 
its style and the wealth of its observation gave it a place at 
once as one of the classics of travel, while its full and 
scholarly reference to sacred history, and the light which is 
throws ou the gospel narrative, gave it s place apart and 


the student of the Bible, to whom it will be of very great use, 
but to all who desire glimpses of a beautiful and historic 
country through the eyes of one of the most accomplished 
and scholarly of modern writers. This new edition is very 
attractive and complete in all points; it includes the addi- 
tions and corrections which Dean Stanley made in the latest 
English edition of the work, together with a number of pew 
and exceedingly valuable maps, a feature of very great im- 
portance in a work of this kind. 

Shandon Bells. By Wm. Black. (New York: Harper & 
Bros.) This is one of the most charming novels of the den- 
son, or, in fact, of any season. Itisfull of that exquisite 
description and interpretation of nature which is one of Mr. 
Black's finest literary qualities, and the story is pervaded 
with a quiet pathos. The hero it a young Irishman who 
goes up to London and makes a successful literary career for 
himeelf in that great center, leaving behind his Irish sweet- 
heart, who has all the charm of Mr. Black's Irish girls, but 
who is inconstant and marries another man. Her place is 
subsequently filled by au English girl of very different char- 
acter. It is needless to say that this prosale abstract is am- 
plified in the most charming manner, with interludes of ex- 
quisite scenery by sea And land, with bright conversations, 
and with much good character-drawing. Altogether this 
story must take its place with the best of Mr. Black's novels. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Worthington will shortly publish a new book by Blaneh- 
ard Jerrold, entitled Days With Great Authors.” 

—The desk which Hawthorne used in the Salem Custom 
House is now preserved in the First Church of that town. 

—A. ©. Armstrong & Son have published a new and 
cheaper edition of that very popular beck of travels, At 
Home in Fil.“ 

—The Appletons willshortly publish the Lenten Lectures 
on Woman, by the Rev. Dr. Dix, which have aroused con- 
elderable discussion. 

—George Ticknor Curtis has about completed his Life of 
James Buchanan,” 4nd Harper & Bros. will bring the work 
out during the spring. 

The next volume in the Golden Treasury” series (Mac- 
millan & Co.) is to be a selection from Cowper's poems ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Oliphant. 

—Funk & Wagualls are obliged to print very large editions 
of their Standard Series; 25000 copies of ‘‘ Hood's Life of 
Cromwell” have already been sold. 

—The lectures delivered by Sidney Lanier at the Johns 
Hopkins University, on The Novel,” will shortly be issued 
in book form by Charles Scribner's Sons 

—Samuel Longfellow has written a memoir of the late 
Samuel Johnson, author of Oriental Religions,” which will 
be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. George W. Cable, readers of the Century Maga- 
sine” will be glad to know, haa written a novel which will 
shortly appear in that popular periodical. 

—Miss Ellen M. Mason is the translator of the three Dia- 
logues of Plato recently issued in a paper edition by the 
Scribners; and an admirable translation it is. 

—The young publishing house of White & Stokes at 1153 
Broadway, New York, has become White, Stokes, & Allen, 
by the admission of Mr. Frank Allen to the firm. 

—To the “Critic” of March 17 Mr. Matthews contributes 
a chapter ot Hints for Those who Know how to Read,” 
and Miss Edith M. Thomas a striking poem on the Pillars of 
Hercules. 

—G. F. Putnam's Sons will publish a new book by that 
charming writer of travels, De Amicis, to be entitled The 
Friends.” The same publishers will issue Renan’s ‘‘ Remi- 
niscences of my Childhood and Youth.” 

—Macmillan & Oo., announce in quarto form Twenty 
Fables of Esop, With Modern Instances,” designed by Rob- 
ert Caldecott. The same publishers will shortly issue Dean 
Stanley's ‘' Sermons Delivered in New York,” 

—The series ot Biographies of Famous Women,” an- 
nounced by Roberts Bros., ought to furnish excellent reading, 
and will be looked for with a good deal of interest. There 
is certainly a wide field for good biographical work in that 
direction. 

—A. C. Armstrong & Son are shortly to publish a new 
book by Rev. Dr. Geo. B. Cheever, entitled, God's Time- 
plece for Man's Eternity,” emphasizing the clearness and 
authority with which Christ appeals to the heart and con- 
science of hümanlty. 

—The Touth's Companion is showing its customary 
energy and good journalism in securing timely contributions 
from the best writers. Among other interesting features of 
the paper is a series of interesting articles on Victor Hugo by 
his private secretary. 

Lee & Shepard have just iseued an attractive little vol. 
ume by Mrs. Mary E. Blake, entitled, On the Wing.” The 
book is a collection of vivacious letters descriptive of à trip 
to the Pacific, which appeared first in the Boston Journal, 
and were so generally liked that they have now been issued 
in a form in which they can be preserved. 

Jones V eryiis to be brought before readers of to-day by a 
new edition of his essays and poems, to be brought out by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Uo. Emerson speaks of him in one ef 
his letters to, Carlyle as a young friend of mine in a very 
peculiar frame of mind; thought by most persons to be, 
mad.” Very died at Salem in 1880, and was aman of very 
remarkable gifts. 

—Henry Holt & Co., who rarely publish anything but the. 
best fiction, have begun the publication of a new series called 
a “Leisure Moment Series,” the sheets of which lle open 
readily in the hands, and are favorable to the desulfory 
reading of odd moments. The price of the series will vary 
from twenty-five to forty-five cents, and the frst volume is 
“ Gideon Fleyce,” by H. W. Lucy. Mrs. Alexander's novel, 
“The Admiral’s Ward,” will be added to the Leisure Nen 
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third of all the published letters which appeared in that edl- | 
tion, in the Shelley Memorials,” and in the supplementary | 
collection published in Frazer’s Magazine.” Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has spoken of these letters as among the most de- ) 
lightful and flalahed of Shelley's works, and as taking high 
rank in English epistolary literature, and no careful reader 
of his ideal, and they bring quite near to us the elusive char- | 
— acter of the man. They have been appropriately added to 
the beantifal Parchment Series, which contains not only the 
* —d . — . 
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financial, und Insurante. FARM MORTGAGES, 10 INVESTORS! 
THE WEEK. | $4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 


The markets during the week have 
been in a condition of suspense. Money 
and the working of the money market 
at this point absorbs all other interests. 
The United States Treasury thus far haa 
failed to present any relief, although it 
has it within its power to counteract the 
evil effect of its constant absorption of 
money from the banks. There is a call 
for $15,000,000 bonds by the Secretary, 
due May ist. The accumulation of funds 
now, simply to be disbursed then, on 
payment for these bonds, is very unnee- 
essary, and at this particular time, when 
the spring trade requires every facility in 
money to enable business to run 
smoothly during the active season, 
the Government should regulate its own 
policy, at least, so that its greatest ac- 
cumulations should not take place at 
a time when the country most needs all 
ofits circulation. The duty of the Treas- 
ury now is plain: it should redeem its 
bonds falling due in May at once, and, as 
it is customary for it to do, without re- 
bate. It should not run the hazard of 
periling all the interests of trade simply 
to satisfy the requirements of red tape. 
It has accumulated millions of dollars in 
the last two weeks, every cent of which 


is necessary to the proper and legitimate Cash 


demands of commerce, and should 
be returned to the banks in the 
way intimated, from which it flows 
to the channels of business. We 
reported a withdrawal of several 
millions of gold from the banks of Eng- 
land and France for shipment to this 
country, in our last issue. This gold is 
now on its way, and a portion of it is 
due at the present time. This will have 
a beneficial effect so far as it goes. Ex- 
change is, and has been fora week, on 
the verge of further gold shipments, but 
as yet only small additional amounts are 
reportéd. More may be expected. Indeed 
with the large exports that are inevi- 
table this spring, there seems to be but 
one reasonable anticipation with regard 
to foreign gold movement, and that 
is, that it must drift this way, 
and in no inconsiderable quantity. 

fhe reports of railway earnings for the 
week past are very satisfactory. The 
arrivals of breadstuffs at the Western 
centers amount to more than fifty per 
cent. increase over last week’s, indicating 
a large increase in all Western traffic in 
freights. The arrival of about fifty-five 
per cent. more, in bulk, of breadstuffs at 
the Atlantic seaports this week than 
during the week previous, gives some 
intimation of the volume of exports we 
are likely to make in the near future. 
We must remember that large quantities 
of Western produce are now finding an 
outlet at New Orleans, via the Missis- 
sippi River, so that the proportion of the 
whole of breadstuff shipments from the 


great this year as last. 

Qur exports of cotton are large, as 
each weeks figure indicate. We 
have exported, thus far, a million 
bales more, in round figures, this season, 


préfent condition and the future pros. | Hess 
pode of our foreign commerce for the 
n months of this year. Active 


setual arrival this week of about 68, 


000. 
Bank Statement is as follows, and 


— 885.900 


but toward the close is easier at ten per 
cent. A stringent money rate may be 
anticipated unless Government antici- 
pates its bond call, of which we have 
spoken. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Bank 
Payments Prempt as Gevernment Bends, WILL aly ove te mest 


At National Gank of Commerce in New York, 


Lawrence, Kansas. ATION: 


Ne Manser. Broadway ms just no 


Mutual Insurance Company | menstectare ot den, Wann, com- 


bined with the advantages that large capital 
New York, January 25th, 1883. | and a constantly increasing business afford, V 7 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the | enable the Company to stand Pa» 


—~ secured by Stocks, and other- f 8 much leas than formerly, while the variety ol 
Real 4 ‘Claims ‘the 575,500 design is larger. 


Waster, any, estimated ag. 581,118 — GORHAM MFd COMPANY, 
0 NION SQUARE. 
Amount $18,171,675 02 For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 


Every Loan Guaranteed Satisfactory . 


ATLANTIC (Gorham Solid Silver 


An experience of over fifty years in the 6 N 2 


Company, submit the following Statement of | EMINENT in this department of art Industry. 
tts affaire on the Bist December, 1882. These wares have been sold and endorsed and are dare frequeaily 5 wen et get 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist gation wast worms are the t- oudie. Van Deusen 
January, 1882, to 8ist December, by every yraminent desler in the United | Worm safe and sure. for the most Sol 
$4,412,698 88 States, and the trade mark They have the lives idrer. 
off ist January, 1882.............. 1,516,844 become as sure guarantee for on, N. 
Total Marine Premium $5,929 588 48 pure metal in this country as is the Hall ’ 
een Mark of England. Nurseries at Flushing, N. Y. 


Returns of — 
miums Parties desiring Plated Ware of a more ele- 
The Com apany has the following Assets, viz.: moner grades, will now find the GoRHAM | catalogues, address 
United state of on PLaTs the most econemical ware made. The A. B. CRANE. Exr., Flushing, N. v. 
$8,974,588 00 | (ality is fully maintained, and the prices are 


Six per cent. oe | on the 17 
tificates of profits will be paid to the — 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 

after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, 

The certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
— or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesda , the Sixth of February next, from 
which date Interest ther — will cease. The 
certificates to the time of pay - 
ment, and cance 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is 1 on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending Sist December, 188%, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J, EK. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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SAVES LABOR, TIME 
INGLY, and — — THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


No family, rich or poor should be without it. 


— — 


E MANS 


NY WHO WA 


me BEST THING KNOWN roa 
WASHINGeBLEACHING | we want 1000 Im BOOK AGENTS. 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT un WATER. Gon, Dodge's and den Sharman’s Bran Now Book 


— Grocers. BEWARE of imitations OUR WILD D INDIANS. 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 


ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and — on by Gen. 
always bears the above symbol, 
JAMES — !, and name of — and buné 


CHAKLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Mu Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN. d Vies-Pree't. 


SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JOHN 5. JONES, President. F 


— TORK. pan, and is {ndoreed as the most Vai 
grandest chance to coin 2 
IAM 


DYES. MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
* Best Dyes Ever Made. Chapel, Vire Alarm 


» Chure 
sar FOR SILK, WOOL, OB COTTON. and Aber bells: also and 
DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


YARN, STOCKINGS, CARPET RAQS, 


RIBBONS, FEATHERS, cr any tbric or BUCKEYE GELL FOUNDRY, 
— perfectly colored to any an’ in lar 


hools, Fi 
— — 
VANDUZEN 6 TIFT, 66 


SUMMIT STOVE-PIPE SHELF, 


W, WANTED, 


color one to four lbs. of goods. If you have never 
used Dyes try these once. You will be delighted. 
Sold by druggists, or send us 10 cents and any 
color wanted sent post-paid. 94 colored samples 
and a set of fancy cards sent for a 3c. stamp. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & ., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD and SILVER PAINT. 


Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black. 
Yor gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames 


Chandeliers, and forall kinds of tai — 
Bqual to any of the high priced kinds and only 


= 8 SHEPARD 
CINCINNATI, 0,4 — 


| GENTS WANTED 


22 the PATENTS Obtained f ‘ Mochanioal Devices, 
Funds 


Established 1864. No Patent, No Pay 


as to American Unive 
everywhere. Address l. V. — 


MANHATTAN SAFE DEPOSIT} 


Those answering an Advertisement wtu 


for 
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$5 to S20 TH poms, TNA 


A, 758, 900 
gonfer A favor upon the Advertiser and 


the Christian 30. 
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Warranted Fast and Durable. Each package will 
port of New York is not likely to be so 
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monty is a drawback but not an unmixed | . 
evil, It will stimulate exports, and ad- — a 
the growing tendency of gold from] oravs Pre — 
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A SUGGESTION... _ 

“ Blessed influence of one true, loving, human 
seul on another.” 

“He spake, and into every heart his words carried 
new strength and courage.” 

The publishers of The Christian Union 
sincerely wish that it was in their power 
to continue sending the paper to those. 
subscribers who are compelled to dis- 
continue their subscriptions because 
they can no longer affor -i to pay for them. 
Many times tke order to discontinue re- 
veals such a struggle te obtain the ne 
cesaities of life that the most hard-hearted 
publisher must yield, and do all that he 
can by continuing to send to the home 
that which has given comfort and 
help, and often is the only remaining 
link which connects with happier days. 

It is impossible to do this in every 
case which appeals to our sympathy, and 
now we ask that some of our subscribers 


are truly grateful for past favors, but we 
lost without 


wi it, and therefore take 


poor minister. I h«ve been 
teaching for five years and have a small 
house I built to hold worship in. I 
paper but am very poor at pres- 
wud must give it up.” 

„lam very sorry that I am not able to 
take the myself. „ many 
Man ebe that were kind ‘to 
send it to me.” 

that I cannot renew 

ption agai 


subscri n. I have been very 
for some time, and still under the care 


‘We have enjoyed your so much 
— — — — will not 
us to renew. 


“T have thought long before I decided 
“ar up that which gives me constant 
p * comfort. The decision is, I 
must give up The Christian Union,” 
On account of a great deal of sick- 
ness in my family I must give 4 your 
dearly loved paper this year. How [ 
shall live without it I do not know.” 
„Dear Aunt Patience: I received your 
card, and wish to thank you for it. I 
loved the By 4 — Desk’ so much, but 
pa cannot afford to take The Obristian 
Union this year.” 
* I must — . Union, 
am compe to give cp maga- 
zines since my husband's death. If any 
of your generous subscribers have any 
old zines to spare, I would be very 
for them.“ 


of The 
Christian Union. I have had it in my 
family three years or more, and have be- 
come very much attached to it. But 
— compels me to stop it for a 
time. am a Home Missionary. My 
salary from the people is one hundred 
dollars a year. As yet this year I have 
received no aid from the American Home 
Missionary Society, and I do not know 
that I shall receive any. Under these 
circumstances, not knowing where the 
money is coming from to pay for it, I feel 
comvelied to stop it for a wuile at least.” 


A STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE * 
unpleasant it may be at first 
thought to accept as a truth, it is yet a 
fact that much of the life of every human 
being is spent ina struggle for existence. 
There must be a struggle to procure the 
very essentials of life—food, clothing, 


— 
* From “ Talks to Olerke,” by P. E. Felker. 


succeed best who have natural orartificial 
advantages. The strong, healthy man 


in have a better show than the weak, 
.| Sickly one. The one who has capital, 


other things being equal, ‘will acquire 
wealth more rapidly than the one witheut 
any such help. However much some 
may repine at this apparent hardship of 
life, they should remember that there is 
a law of compensation running parallel 
with it, for by this very struggle are 
developed those valuable qualities of 
manhood which would otherwise have 
remained dormant. Those young men 
who have had a hard struggle for exist- 
ence in their early years are the ones 
that eventually make their mark. How- 
ever desirable to one’s love of ease is the 
inheritance of riches, to a young man 
such an event is, in the great majority of 
cases, a positive calamity. It takes away 
his incentive to labor, and he drifts 
along, no doubt comfortable enough, but 
one of those beings whose living has not 
materially benefited society nor even 
himself, and whose absence would be but 
little felt. 

In the realms of bysiness we find this 
same struggle going on, and with the 
same results. Young men are apt to 
think that, if they can only get into busi- 
ness for themselves, the road before them 
is easy enough to travel. But this is far 
from true. He who starts in business 
will generaliy find that he has old estab- 
lished houses, many of them with plenty 
of capital, against which he must com- 
pete; then the struggle for existence 
begins, and if he has true business qual- 
ities, these may be so developed by his 
surroundings that they will enable him 
to succeed, but it can only be done by the 
hardest of labor and closest of applica- 
tion. But, thinks the young man, if I 


can borrow capital Ican succeed along | Not 


with the best of them, for I will then be 
on equal footing with them. Far from it. 
Interest will have to be paid whether 
trade is good or bad, and in time the 
principal most also be refunded. Tour 
competitors labor under no such disad- 
vantages, and are so much the better 
fitted to succeed. Starting in business 
with borrowed capital is much like a 
person learning to swim with a weight 
attached to his body, the tendency in 
both cases being to pull him down. 

To a young man about starting in 
business, perhaps the above does not 
present a very cheerful outlook. Be 
this as it may, they are hard facts which 
must be met and which should be 
known beforehand. When a man takes 
1 into a strange land and is 
te for is comfort, 
eve or 
— finds many o and dan- 

ers, heis not pleased with his informer. 

e would rather have been warned of 
the difficulties to be met witb, so that 
he could have taken precautions against 
them, or decide not to undertake the 
journey at all. There are many pleas- 
ant and desirable things about a busi- 
ness life, and there are also many that 
are difficult and undesirable. Fore- 
warned is forearmed, and half the 
struggle is won when the difficulties are 
fully understood and measures taken to 
meet them. 


Your servant says: A man told me so;” 
the most learned and elegant of your ac- 
quaintance would be more likely to say, on 
the same dccasion, A4 certain person in- 
formed me.“ Here the person is not a certain 
but an uncertain one, and the thing told may 
have nothing in it of information. Year by 
year our language loses something of its 
propriety and force. It is doubtful whether, 
in the no longer unlettered, but still ignorant, 
ranks of the English people, a sound and 
honest vulgarity existe as it did when Lando r 
wrote. A foot man nowadays would be more 
likely to say he hal been informed than 
that he had been told.“ The plain yeoman 
who, at that period, might have said it had 
cost him a deal of money to build a house 
would now tell us that he had expended a’ 
considerable sum in erecting a residence. We 


no longer eat and drink: we “‘ partake of | 


refreshment,” and we contrive by some mira. 
ele to partake even when we dine alone. 
Affected rusticity ef speech is as much to be 
else. The true 
‘gar were never gulity of Those Ww 
volgarity — 


and the term is 1 
gullty of all affectations that a plain man’s 
mind can conceive and detest. Bnt if we 
roundabout. 
lest words are always best; and so 
their habitual use indicate a 


ight sey go.“ — 
Turner in Macmillan’s Magazine. 


COMPLIMENTS TO AMERICAN ORGANS. 
Dr. John Stainer, organist of St. Paul's 


Hamlin organs. It has already been pub- 
lished in London, but will be immediately re- 
published in this country by Messers. Ditson 
& Co. Messrs. Mason & Haulin have also 
received very recently two noteworthy com- 
pliments for their organs from London. One 
isin the sale of an organ to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria; the other is the announce- 
ment that one of them will be used in 
Westminster Abbey om the 10th, 12th 
and 13th of this month, with full orches- 
production of 
under the di- 
rection ef the Organist of Westminster, — 


the Philharmonic oer of 
under the direction of Theodore Thomas, and 
will be similarly used next week in the pro- 
duction of the same work by the Cecilia 80 
clety of Philadelphia, under Mr. Thomas 
direction. —[Boston Journal. 


With the spring comes the season for re- 
pairs, alterations, and renovations in every 
department of life—in the city household, in 
the country home, and on the farm. Not 
only does the house need a new coat of paint 
or anew roof of shingles, but what is still 
more important, the family who live in the 
house need new bate, new shoes, and new 
clothing, We refer especially to the chil- 
dren of the family, and we cannot conceive 


a more vexatious time for the mother than 
when she has to fit out her small boys and 
small girls with their spring clothing. 
many years ago, when one bad 

buy various articles of clothing at differ- 
ent stores, and walk blocks between 


an exaggeration to say, that if they 
once fit out their children for s ring at Best 
& the there successi 


the eh get large to 
0 un 6 ren enough 
make for themselves. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SICK HEADACHE. 
Dr. N. S. Rua, Chicago, says: I think it 
is a remedy of the highest value in many forms 
of mental and neryous exhaustion, attended 


dy sick headache, dyspepsie, and diminished 


Vitality.“ 
dren take it 


Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering 
from Coughs, Oolds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, &., 
sbould try Brown's Trocuxs. Sold 


only in boxes. 
use CASWELL, MAGBEY MELO- 
A. 1.191 Broadway and 678 6th Ave. 


“ WANTS.” 


In opening this column the publisher f 
The Christian Union had in view the good 


of the subscribers by affording a medium of 


interchange for articles and properties not 


usually advertised. It was not intended to 
make a new department for the sale of real 
estate, or railroad bonds, or other properties 
of a value and importance which make ad 
vertising the propen means of publicity. 
The publisher desires to make the paper 
helpful in every department, but it is e.. 


dent that he cannot undertake to dispose f 


properties of every description which any 
reader has for sale. He will be obliged 


hereafter to discriminate between the notices | ft 


sent in for this column. 


Wanted.—Agents to solicit subscript ona in 
every county for the Christian Unior. Addrese 
Christian Union, New York City. 


Beard—Board can be obtained in a private 


Orange, N. J., with medium-sized front 
room on secord floor, containing two large win - 


dowr, good closet, gas and heat. House is desir- 
Improvement 


ably located and has all modern 
Terms $8 each for couples, $9 for single person. 
Specially convenient for business gentiemes, 
being only five minutes’ walk from Orange Station. 
Apply to 8. H., Box TTT, Orange, N. J. 


City people desiring a healthy country location 
for the summer. with a good table, large, well-ven- 
tilated and conveniently furnished roome, excel- 
lent roads, fine driver, use of two spirited young 
horses, safe for ladies to drive either single or 
together (or if desired, a young man, a member of 
our family, will drive for them), easy carriage and 
moderate charges, may apply to box 465 for par- 
ticulars. House open from May to November. 
Address Box 45, Rupert, Vt. 


A Lady who bas had experience in teaching 
deaf-mutes desires a position as teacher in a pri. 
vate family. First-class references. Address, Miss 
B. W. H., 4 Front St., Rochester, N. V. 


For Sale — First-class hand-made, top-enap,. 
hammer lees 12 gange gun, 80 inch Damascus bar- 
rele, chokebored, patent fore-end, plstol- grip stock, 
Automatically cocks and secures locks with safety- 
attachment when breech is opened. Much safer 
and better than any gun with hammers, Shcots 
hard and close. As good as new. Fired only 
25 times. Will sell for eighty dollars. Addrese, C. 
R. 147 Hammond St., Bangor, Me. | 


For Rent during the summer season, a Swiss 
Cottage, seven roome, fully furnisbed, at Asbury 
Park, N. J The house is io perfect order, and 
near both lake and ocean. Rent $800. Address 
H. S., 155 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Sheemaker Wanted. —In a thriving village on 
a raliroad in New England, where the educational 
and religious privileges are excellent. A good work 
man, having a moderate capital, and agreeing with 
the religious and political opinions of the conduct- 
ors of this journal, will here find a congenial and 
desirable location. Address, with fall particularr, 
Lock Box 158, Fryeburg, Me. 


Wanted.—A modest country er suburban home 
in a healthfal locality, convenient to churches, and 
not very remote from rallroad, together with a few 
acres of arable land. suited to the culture of email 
fruits. or desirable as a resort for country boarders, 
where a smal! family can make a comfortable living 
and have a reasonable expectation of an increase in 
the present valaati Address, giving price and 


Wanted .—A gentleman in the prime of life, of 
twenty years unabated success as an edacator, ° 
would, under sufficient inducement, establish and 
conduct an academic select school of Business and 


„or HighSchool Any amount of the very best ref-. 


erence promptly given. Is at present, at good sal- 
ary, superintendent and lecturer of commercial 
department in a high school in a N. Western city. 
Wishes to change locality. Address L. A. V. O., 
this office. 


For Sale.—To close an estate, a country resi- 
dence on the east bank of the Hodson, thirty-five 
miles from New York, five minutes from station 
and post-office. House in good order, hot and cold 
water, furnace, etc. Situation high, fine river and 
inland views. Six acresin lawn and garden. Ap- 
ply to Mrs. R. A. Watkinson, 110 East 19th St., or 
Homer Morgan, 2 Pine St. 


Wanted.—To let, at Sayville, Long Island, for 


the summer. A furnished hoase containing thirteen 
rooms, pleasantly located on Main Street near P. O. 
anh depot. Large and well shaded grounds, frait, 
etc. Address P. O. Box 41, Sayville, Suffolk Co., 
N. T. 


A Young Lady who can furnish unexception- 
able references in New York and Brooklyn, would 
like a position as governess for young children in a 
Christian family ; or as companion for an invalid. 
Please address N. L. B., Box 224, Montclair, N. J. 


~ 


— = clear mind, and earnest meaning, and a ein- 
eere intent, that be will always be better 
worth lietening to who never says arrive 
when he should say ‘‘come,” nor pro- 
Cathedral, London, than whom there could 
not be higher authority in regard to organs, 
organ music, etc., has shown his appreciation 
| of American instruments by pre paring an in- 
struction book especially for the Mason & 
: send their papers when they are through 
with them to the writers of the follow- 
ing letiers. Send to this office for the week in the production of the same work b 
addresses and we will send them to you. — 
We believe that this call will meet with 
a hearty response, We have never 
made u call that we have not been sur- 
prised at the ready and cordial reply: 8 — 
% We have enjoyed the reading of The 
Union very much indeed, and 
_ the or ite continuance, 
if itis consistent for you to grant the 
request.” 
2 to quite an unanticipated 
change my financial basis, I am 
obliged to discontinue my subscription to 
the Christian Union.” 
particulars, M. H. S., 155 Grand Street, Jersey 
Oity, N. . 
the Purchases, the annoyance wes very 
| great, but now, e 
| of business, it has come to be Ar English, accept a partnership in a good commer- 
| ure to do this shopping. When a mother can | al school. or organize and permanently conduct 
step into such a convenient, handsome, and | * Commercial Department ina first-class College 
admirably stocked store as that of Messrs 
Best & Co., and without walking a step — 
chase a — and handsome outfit from 
head to foot for her children, all the disagree- 
of a physician, Owing to my heavy ex- able features of this sprig shopping are 
. am obliged to give up The taken away. Our readers may be sure that 
— 
“Your notice in regard to The Chris- | 
stances should have atten — | — 
it before thie time. | WAT LE ANG 
| 
= 
| — 
| <= ag S 
| 4. 
7 ™ 
— . | 
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MaRCII 22. 1888. 
CORRESPONDENCE. — 

TRE rind GENEstE: 

name is 

own to readers, and to renden 

i Bhe said to me a few 

weeks ago, te-wpeaking of certain spiritual 
“truths; Theres no 19, 

‘wn tan E 

‘reminded of this remark when I read the let- 

ter of . B G. in Tue Christian “Union of 

March 8. While, with your correspondent, I 

eould but shrink from the editorial statement 

, that “the theological aseumption that 

first chapters of Genesis are revelation 

ie pure assumption,” I could by po means 

feel them to de true and infallible history,” 
‘as 8. B. G. understands history. History it 
‘is—grand In its outlines and unerring in its 


detail, and in seope, purpose, and importance: 


as far aboye the history of the creation of 

land and water, animal and vegetable life, as 
‘epiritual life is above natural life. Since God 
‘is a spirit, and we, his offspring, area race of 
‘spiritual beings placed in the beginnings of 
life in tabernacles of flesh, is it strange that 
‘the revealed account should be that of a spir- 
fitual creation ? Would it not be more strange 
if it Were not ? adyilt, shat 
the bhlld mg of amore 
important work than world-building, but we 
deny it when we lugt that we fires chepters | p 
of Geubels are to be taker literplly, a6 the 
t, merely, 2 the creation of the oufer- 

sell of tot 


Xs & propr etic’ 
east continnons miracle of spiritual 
—regenerat 


jon—in the life of the race and ln 
each Individual, it is a divine poem and a di- 
Vinet Dut, west be read with 
eye” open. 

Knowledge of the letter of 1. word does 
not give spiritual sight, for the natural 
man that dlsoerneth not the things ef the 
epirit,” is quite as apt to be theologteal as to 
He scientific ; but to know HIm—“ the Word” 
—who * became flesh and dwelt among us,” 
that ve nfight lift us out of ute into 
life of the Spirit, is the only true know)- 
de of the Word. | 

-1 can but feel that you have other readers 
who believe that the first chapters of Genesis 
are the word of God, and, IIke the last chap- 
ters of the New Testament, hold under a 
Beautiful symbolism the highest spiritual 
truth for men when the veil that is upon the 
heart shall be removed. It is the record of 
the Word who was in the beginning with God, 
ata who was God, and he has said, The 
words that | spesk unto you re 
and they are life.” M. A. 


AN OFFICE SEEKER. 

A good story is told in Washington which 
puts ammunition into the hands of civil ser- 
vice reformers. 

Among the crowds which thronged the 
ante- rooms of the State Department seeking 
for Consulsbips, at the beginning of General 
Ga) ficld’s » dministration, there came a man 
of modest, patient demeanor, who hailed 
from Arkansas. 

He aspired to be a Consul at some unim- 
portant point, and had secured the indorse- 
ment of a number of Congressmen who 
vouched for the excellence of his record as 8 
soldier. The cate was one which appealed to 
the sympathies of the Assistant Secretary, 
Before whom the matter came primarily for 
Gecision. He was, however, unable to take 
action for several weeks. The man was & 


was 


and leaner as the weeks 

din 
man entered the office one day, Mr. Hitt 

The man bung his head and meekly ad- 
that he had. 
Noa tell me truly,“ sala the Assistant 
Seeretary, „ haven't you been here since the 
4#th of March, seeking this office?” The ap- 
fnigton 


admitted that he had been in Wash- 


air.” — rr 


1 


have had thid” 


2 


thies for the misguidet feNow overcoming his 
customar cial reset you 
4 1 debe to nd other ap- 
plicant. But on one condition. If you take 
yout wife and children and start for home 
pee Will s¢ the 
about it during the a4 
The applicant besved u gh. r. flected a 
moment, and, with choking voice, asked if 
he might not return the next dy. No,’ 
said the Assistant Secretary. ‘‘ You have been 
here too long already. I will do as I have 
said, but only on the condition that you go to 
your home to-morrow.” 
The applicant again r: flected, and plead- 
ingly asked to be allowed to come once more. 
No, sir,” said the cfficial. You have 
your fate in your hands. Go home, or I do 
— in your case.” The 1 turned 
caved 
r- 28 


— 
think f 

Just at 
open from without and a local reporter en- 
tered. Tha reporter and the office seeker 
saluted sach other familiarly with Hello, 
Bob”; How are you, Tom?” and the one 


W the other went out. 

nerled the t Seeretary. 
addressing the reporter; do you know that 
man from Arkansas ?” 

„Man from Arkansas?” repeated the re- 
porter, with an inflection indicating su: prise 
and amusement. He's no man from Arkan- 
sas. He's a clerk in the Pension Office; his 
wife keeps a boarding house on F. Street. 
I've known em for eleven ; ears; used to 
board with dn. N AN 


throughout the United op Palm 
day, except in a few instances in the South, 
were hemlock, cedar, or spruce boughs. Now, 


State and Territory as well as in Canada, gen- 
ulne palm branches are used. Mr. Thomas 
D. Egan, of this city, obtains his rupply ex 
clusively from Sodth Carolina; from whence 


steamers. When the genuine palms were in- 
troduced they encountered opposition from 
both clergy and laity, who from long custom: 


tutes native to the higher latitudes. Where 
in 1878, Mr. Egan supplied 10 churches in this 
city he now has orders from 50 These Ameri- 
can palms are now used ia the Protestant 
Episcopal Churches, especially those inclined 
to ritualiem, st this season more, however, 
as appropriate ornsments then as sacred 
symbols. = 

The branches spring frum the trunks of 
palm trees at a height wf not less than 15 feet 
from the groued. The branches are from 3 
to 5 feet long, and 8 to 4 feet wide when split 
and spread. Mr. Egan has one giant speci- 
men which ie 6 feet 6 inches long. The 
branches are eplitin two, and each piece is 
called ahead. Except that they are green, 
shaded toward the tips into a pale gold color, 
they resemble an ordinary palm leaf fan, 


bound, but of Brobdingnagian proportions. 
There heads are bound in bundles of 25, and 
they are sold for about $7 50 per hundred. 
This year the palm trade was depressed by 
floods in South Carolina, where the rivers 
— 
grow most luxuriantly, thereby making the 
harvesting a damp and 4! ficult occupation. 
Palme ehipped from New York as freight 
ae sometimes à month on the road to distant 
points, and unless carefully packed are at- 
tacked with a kind of mildew, and although 
they do not decay they emit an offensive 
odor. It is a singular cireumetence that, for 
economica! reasons, North Carolina Catholics 
get their palms from the New York market 
instead of direct from their sister State. 
Palm designed fer the especial use of the 
clergy and for preservation as ornaments are 
split, and the strips curled, braided, twisted, 
and plaited Into the shape of milters, crosses, 
crowns, and stars. The Roman Catholic 
Church's prayers of benediction also refer to 
olive branches, and this year Mr. Egan has 
supplied a few churches with them. Although | So" 
said to be indigenous to Florida, they are 
chiefly remarkable there for their scarcity, 
end all of Mr. Egan’s importation this year 
was cut from one tree in Duval County, near 
one inthe country. IN. T. Tims. | 


now,” Mr. Hite ‘his 


in the principal cities and towns im every 


they are shipped as. freight upon coasting | 


had become attached to the evergreen substi- Cork 


with the circumference untrimmed and un- 


|cooD THINGS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


Outdone! 
PRICE ONLY 
Wonder 2 $2.50. 


op, Oct. 26 1889, 


"Omi page 355. 
The nee long be felt for a magic lantern in which other pictures 
might be daslaged 82 e painted on a glass slide. One is always fading 


cuts in the magezines or pictures on cards that would. make a pretty parlor 
exhibition if they could only be throw upon a sheet by scme means that would 
not be too complicated or costly. Such an apparatus has now been invented. 
It is known as the Polyopticon, and consists of a pasteboard box containing 
two reflectors, with openiogs top and bottom, to admit a lamp’ chimney, 
and at the front and back—the one for the lens and the other for the picture 
It is designed to he placed over the Argand or Student Lamp, the light from 
which illuminates the picture apd s re flected through the lens upon the afoot. In 
the magic lantern the display is limited to the glass slides; in the — — it is 
practically unlimited, since any small en < photograph, or drawing, which 
has a light background and distinctly marked lines may 2 with effect. The 
instrument is not large enough for a public hal), but serves — tor * 
Jou use: throwing a disk upon the screen of from four to five feet in diameter. 
has’ employed one for hie own, eatertainment and that of a circle friends 

and, with a little —.— has been able to work it with great facility. 
o see how, tively small price at which the Polyopticon is — any- 
oerlan that nothing for 


f 
thing better of the the Rin céutd be produced, and it is quite 
the money will furnish a more varied or attractive source of — meen 


Price of No. 1 ＋— 150 assorted views, by mail 
2 (large including * views and 


Ernest — Optician, 


(98 FULTON S., NEW TORE. 
NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 


STOBDARD LOCK 


FILTER 
; Mailed free with Price List to Agents. 


PATENTLE 
STODDARD LOOK UO, ™ Reade St- New Tort. 


Dress. Reform, 0 
Unten Undergarments. 


Vest and Drawers in One. EIn 


Made in all weight« of 
Merino and Oashmere: * 
Princess 
ation, 


— 


MRS A. "FLETCHER 
6 East Tat S., V. 


Bstablished 1856, One Price Only. 
J. LEACH, — — 
STATIONER, PRINTER. 


BABIES’ CLOTHING. 
EVERYTHING FOR CHILDREN’S WEAR, FOR 
ALL AGES UP 70 16 YEARS, FROM HATS TO 


BEST & CO., 


for the sconom ical and satisfactory 
60 West 23d St., det. 5th & 6th Aus. 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
86 Nesseaun Sweet. 
Lone, Note, Foolscay, Bill and Legal Cap 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


FINE EASTER CARDS 


All kinds o: Esterbrook’s, Gilott’s, 8, Spencerias 
and Washingtos Medallion Sted!’ Peas 


Send lv cents ter one dosen Pens and Prise Lom. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine 20 to 


ve io 
1 


EXCURSIONS 
1883, Combining Unequal! 


TEACHERS WANTED, 


EIGH ho! School is out. One, e, 

three, over he goes. Hurry up Tom, 
know we want to go straight to- 
day for mama promised us one of those 
splendid puddings, and some of those cookies 
made from the Homs Coom Book. She was 
going to make Crullers and Rolls by it too. 


Would buy my wife. Tt D 


Those answering ar Advertisement wt. 


— 


244 4 
| 
creation 
42,4 
R 
— 
— 
is 
TOR Nu a wife?” 
not?” The anewer was a whisper in the 


